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INTERTYPE 
INTRODUCES A 
NEW ERA 


IN PRINTING 


now...type set on film 


The Fotosetter* photographic line composing 
machine produces justified composition in gal- 
ley form directly on film or photographic 
paper... in a single operation. ‘The Fotosetter 
machine offers exclusive typesetting advan- 


tages. To wit... 


Saves costly steps because Fotosetter compo- 
sition can be directly reproduced on oflset- 
lithographic, gravure and letterpress plates, 
using standard platemaking methods. 


Provides composition of exceptional beauty 
that faithfully reproduces the designer’s letter, 
sharp in every detail down to the finest serif 
or hairline 

Permits full-kerning of roman and italic letters 
for better-fitting copy. 

Offers sharp, clean enlargements that are free 
from ragged edges, need no retouching. 


The Intertype Fotosetter is the only keyboard- 
operated photographic line composing machine 
in commercial use. Look into the many advan- 
tages of Fotosetter composition. Send for fully 
illustrated ““New Horizons” booklet. 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPOSITION, TOO, 
LOOK TO PROGRESSIVE INTERTYPE 


*The nomes FOTOSETTER, FOTOFONT, FOTOMAT and VISILITE ore registered trademarks. 


Intertype Corporation 


BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 

SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL 
LOS ANGELES 15, CAL. 


NEW ORLEANS 10, LA. 
Fotoset in Boskerville and Futuro BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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SEWING 
PRODUCTION 


ON BOOKS UP TO ag 


Books up to 9” (trim size) can be 
sewn “two-up” on the Smyth No. 18 
Booksewing Machine, thus doubling 
production on any run that can be set 


up in this way. 


In addition, this one machine handles 
all jobs within the range 3 x 3% 
inches to 1014 x 18 inches, allowing 
the bindery to handle a much wider 


INCH TRIM SIZE 


range of work and thus to offer a 


more flexible service to customers. 


Needle blocks are adjustable in mul- 
tiples of 54 of an inch so that they 
may be positioned to accommodate the 
work correctly,an important advantage 
in sewing two-up. For more complete 
details, send for our No. 18 Book 


Sewer Bulletin. 


Sold by 


E. C. FULLER CO. 


SMYTH-HORNE LTD. 


6, Queen Square 
London, W. C. 1, England 
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Mi. UFACTURING CO. , HARTFORD 6, CONN... U.S.A. 
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Overseas News 


ustria: $467.000 from Marshall plan 
inds is earmarked for modernization 
{ graphic arts industry there. 

Italy: Milan is headquarters for 
\raldo.” a new company formed to 
romote international graphic arts exhi- 
itions with particular attention to prog- 
France: Latest census released by the 
ommerce department of the French 
sovernment counts 1,227 binderies.! 


f'ransparent Proofs 


Both the Government Printing Office 
ind the Int. Typographic Composition 
\ssn. have been working on improved 
methods for pulling transparent proofs 
that are frequently needed for reverse. 
combination, and lithographic plates. 
Best results usually secured by making 
an impression on both sides of the 
sheet in order to increase the quantity 
of ink deposited and thus add to opacity. 

Until recently only cellulose-acetate 
sheets have been available for purchase. 
However. the cellulose-ethyl sheet. Eth- 
ocel. being used by the GPO is now 
available commercially though a spe- 
cial ink is advisable. The rigid. but not 
the flexible. transparent sheet is suit- 
able for proofing. Four brands are rec- 
ommended: “Cellophane” made by E. 
|. duPont; “Kodapak” by Eastman Ko- 
lak; “Lumarith” by Celanese Corp of 
\merica, and “Ethocel” by Dow Chem- 
ical Co.- 


Image Reproduction 


‘Perma-Stat.” developed by Trans-Gel 
Products, Inc., can reproduce anything 
that is photographed, written, drawn or 
printed onto plastic, metal. wood. glass. 
leather or any other non-porous surface. 
\ gelatin emulsion is applied to ma- 
terial which is to receive the reproduc- 
tion. The copy that is to be reproduced 
is photographed and the negative 
placed against the treated surface. The 
emulsion is sensitive only to concen- 
trated ultra-violet rays, and is exposed 
briefly to a carbon are or sun lamp. It 
is dipped into the dye of the desired 
color, rinsed, and is ready. 

Claim that emulsion will not chip. 
lade, crack nor peel. Also impervious 
to hot or cold water and solvents.* 


Curved Electrotypes 


Westcott & Thomson, according to 
president Joseph Schwartz. developing 
an improved curved electro which will 
reduce press down-time. In the new 
method it is not necessary to reform a 
plate to curved shape from a flat shape. 
It is necessary. however. to install 
equipment for every plate diameter ac- 
cording to diameters of the plate cy}- 
inders on the presses. The plate back- 
ing is cast to the shell in curved form. 
Since the casting is in the same curva- 
ture as the press plate cylinder, no 
stretching of the plate can occur dur- 
ing fabrication. 

The curvature of the core of the 
closed mold casting box is made to fit 
the diameter of the plate cylinder on 
the press on which it is to run. Plates 
made by the W&T method are now be- 
ing run on Cottrell. Miehle and Harris 


rotary presses.* 


Felt in the Bindery 


Metal rollers on folding machines have 
a tendency to slip on paper which is 
heavily waxed. and finally grab and 
wrinkle the sheets. causing not only 
slowup in production. but. in’ many 
cases, destroying sheets. To overcome 
this the rollers may be covered in spiral 
form with 3/32” thick white felt. This 
has a tendency to eliminate static as 
well as spoilage, and to cause an even 
and uninterrupted run. 

Machinery can also be isolated for 
vibrations, particularly shears, folders. 
stitchers. drills. die-cutting and em- 
bossing presses. Properly selected felt 
mountings are effective in cushioning 
impact. as well as high frequency vi- 
bration. and thus control both shock 
and chatter.” 


Government Printing 


Federal printing is now extremely big 
business, and even if Uncle Sam did 
all his own printing, it would represent 
quite a blow to private companies who 
contract to do. in toto, millions of dol- 
lars worth of government business. 

Up to $15.000.000 worth of printing 
will be done by private plants for the 
government. Though the U. S. buys 
more than $100.000.000 worth, most of 
this is “purchased” from the Govern- 





raphic Arts Digest 


ment Printing Office, or one or the other 
of the hitherto-fast-growing plants 
owned by this or that federal agency. 
Whenever anv agency wants to expand 
its own facilities, or open a new non- 
taxpaying printing shon. a “watchdog 
committee” set up by P.I.A. finds out 
if privately-owned plants in the area 
can do the contemplated work. The re- 
port is made to the Joint Committee on 
Printing which has final say-so on all 
Federal printing and which can veto 
the expansion of government-owned 
facilities.® 


Photographic Typesetter 


A portable, table-model photographic 
typesetter. weighing less than 40 lbs., 
has been developed by Filmotype Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. The font, from which an 
unlimited amount of type lines can be 
printed, is a film negative strip contain- 
ing all the characters of a particular 
style and size. Over 20 fonts can be in- 
serted at a time in the machine, these 
ranging from 10 pt. to 144 pt. Styles. 
faces. and sizes in the same line may be 
intermixed. 


European Aid 


Members of the printing machinery 
team. representing European 
Marshall Plan countries, spent six 
weeks in the U. S. under the sponsorship 
of the E.C.A. Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, and are now back in their home 
countries. On the manufacturing side, 
members said. the American printing 
machinery and methods were very simi- 
lar to European practice, but factory 
organization in U. S. was definitely su- 
perior. 


seven 


These new study groups visiting U. S. 
are different from the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity Teams in that 
they are international in composition. 
Ultimate object is the same: increased 
productivity with benefit of inter-Euro- 
pean exchange of ideas concurrently 
with study of American methods.® 


Sources from January issues unless otherwise 


noted. 
1. Swiss Printing Review Oct. & Nov. °51. 
2. Printing. 
3. American Pressman 
4. Printing Equipment Engineer 
5. Graphic Arts Monthly 


6. Southern Printer 


American Printer 
8. British & Colonial Printer 





We break it open 


to show good adhesion 
at every place... 


HEAD BAND ADHESION 
BACK BONE ADHESION 
JOINT ADHESION 
END SHEET ADHESION 


COVER ADHESION 


Consistently good on all papers and fabrics 
with American Adhesives. Gluing up 

and Lining up Flexible glues, Solv-Tex", Syntho", 
Casing in Pastes, Brackett and case making 

glues, Akton* and Akolin* Synthetics. Many 


millions of books of every type have proven Supe See eeneeney wae Sane Gee 
have backs, joints, and sides so per- 


: fect they never need a repair and 
the efficiency and economy of these products. they keep their new look longer in use. 


—A merican Adhesive 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


* Trademark 


13th Street & 3rd Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 SOuth 8-9046 
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Siy-Don 








(. Who manufactures “Sly-Don,” a 
plastic type of binding? It consists, 
we believe, of a plastic tube slit 
open on one side and acts as a 
spring when it is slid over the edges 
of the back of a great number of 
sheets to form a binding. 

Myron STEPHENS 
Robert Burlen & Sons 
301 Congress St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 




















|. It seems that “Sly-Don” resembles 
“Nu-Plast” which is manufactured 
by the General Binding Corp., 812 
W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. A 
“Nu-Plast” licensee in your area 
is the Bay State Bindery, 152 Pur- 
chase St. Boston. “Nu-Plast” is a 
plastic tube, about 144” in diameter, 
split down the side. Sheets are 
forced in between and the springy 
nature of the plastic tube keeps 
them in place. Usually hinged pa- 
per covers are used to guide the 
tube as it is slipped over the paper. 
and to help the tube from slipping 


tree, 
ri The only “Sly-Don” licensee we 
i have on file is the Philadelphia 
4 Bindery, Inc., 256 N. Third St.. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Courses in Binding 


. Is there any institute or special 
course offered in 3 or 4 week peri- 
ods on bindery operations. We would 
like to send a man to a course of} 
this type to find out various methods 
of operations, such as we use in our 
trade and edition bindery. 

J. R. Mapacan, Jr. 

Carolina Ruling & Binding Co. 

122 W. Bland St. 

Charlotte, N.C. 


!, Neither Carnegie or Rochester, or 
any other school offers intensive 
training courses in binding. Their 
courses are all part of their regular 
curriculum which does not deal with 
binding specifically, but as part of 
a general course on printing man- 
agement. 

However, the N. Y. Employing 
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SERVICE 


by FRANK MYRICK, EDITOR 









Printers Assn. last winter launched 
a 20 two-hours-a-week course in 
binding conducted by one of its 
binder members. At N.Y.U., courses 
in edition book estimating run for 
several weeks. 

Why not launch an in-plant train- 
ing program of your own, based on 
materials found in trade journals, 
supplemented by your own knowl- 
edge and that of your supervisors. 


Silkscreen on Buckram 


0. 


We are pre-binding books of various 
titles for library use and would like 
to find silkscreens 
buckram for library bindings. 
BeRTEL P. GILJE 
Birmingham Bookbinding Co. 
116 N. 23rd St. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


someone who 


Hoag & Sons Bookbindery, Spring- 
port, Michigan. have had consider- 
able success in silk screen on buck- 
ram, and would supply the service 
you require. However, most any 
silk screen house in your territory 
should be able to do the job for you. 


Library Bindery Layout 


0. 






Would like information on_ plant 
layout and operational methods for 
a library bindery? 

Don H. Smitu 

1186 Pacific Ave. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Except for the oversewing machine 
virtually all library binding is hand- 
made. An oversewer is not always 
used either. There is no systematic 
production possible since each book 
is a separate job. 

There is a 40-page booklet “Li- 
brary Binderies” by R. F. Drewery, 
which contains floor plans of library 
binderies and suggestions for lay- 
outs, supplies, and techniques, ete. 
It costs 55c and may be purchased 
from the Library Assoc., Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London, W.C. 


1, England. 
} 


Also of interest may be Edith 
Diehl’s authoritative: “Bookbinding: 


Preservation with Lamination 





Its Background and Techniques,” 2 
vol., $25, which since dealing with 
handbinding also covers library 
binding. Also, “Library Binding 
Manual,” $1.50, published by the 
American Library Assoc., which con- 
tains the Class A Minimum Binding 
Specifications and other information 
on library-bindery _ relationships. 
Both books may be purchased pre- 
paid from B&BP’s Book Service 
Dept. 


Q. I would like to preserve pages from 


an old Bible which are more or less 
brittle but have a record on both 
sides. | would like to have the sheets 
sealed in a thin plastic covering as 
@ permanent protection? 


W. B. Hicks 
2607 W. Genesee St. 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


4. E. A. Thompson, Thompson’s Book- 


bindery, Mineola, L. I, N. Y., is a 
binder who has made a specialty of 
restoration and plastic lamination. 


What's your problem? Tell us! 


CROCKER, BURBANK 
PAPERS. Inc. 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Upon finishing the reading of your 
January 1952 issue, | feel compelled 
to compliment you on the extraordi- 
nary job done in this particular issue 
but | can well include most of the 
others. You are doing an outstanding 
job in offering to the trade “meaty” 
articles, which are of permanent in- 
terest and value to all phases of the 
trade. 


The summary in December of Robie 
Marriner's talk to the Textbook Clinic, 
as well as the analysis of Mr. King's 
findings in textbook expense, give 
very valuable information for my 
company. The January 1952 issue was 
so full of pertinent items that the 
magazine has to be kept as a whole. 


Congratulations and keep up the 
good work. 
Cordially yours, 


Walton C. Allen 
CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS, Inc. 
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THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE.. .vovume 7... the firs 


to be published of a twelve volume 
commentary designed to vitalize 


Biblical preaching and teaching. 


Saige at anne rad 


2 hai 


The Interpreter’s Bible is a com- 
plete and efficient working tool for the preacher 
and teacher of the Bible. 146 writers and editors 
enlisted from all parts of the English-speaking 


world and representing a cross section of Prot- 


. — Pee reas xi ce Saas 
Ra Te oa keane aS cD 


estantism share their Bible knowledge and 


preaching power. 





Published by Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, The Interpreter's Bible will be published 


at the rate of two volumes a year for six years. i 
; : . : 

The entire set has been designed by the Abing- @ 
3 

don-Cokesbury Staff with the assistance of 


Stefan Salter Associates for the utmost in 


beauty of appearance, durability and service. 





All volumes are bound in a rugged, 
jurable, dark blue Holliston Binding Fabric hand- 
;omely stamped in black, red and genuine gold. 
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‘HE HOLLISTON MILLS Inc. 


YORWOOD + MASSACHUSETTS 
IEW YORK PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 





Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 








Tracing Cloths, Coated and impregnated Fabrics, In- 
~ tulating Cloth Base, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, Photo 
Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths, 
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Price Control Urder Set Up tor Industry 


f'kKADE AND PAMPHLET BINDING and the manufacture of loose 
if. blank books and similar products have been placed un- 
r a special tailored price control regulation by the Office 





Zz Price Stabilization. The new regulation, Ceiling Price 
gulation 121, usually cailed CPR 121, applies to printing 
1er ¥ eee : fc : . 
i d binding services which have hitherto been inadequately 
id confusedly covered by the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
Ors E ition, CPR 22, and CPR 34. The new regulation provides 
ng é 1 a definite pricing formula for the products and services 
a BS printers and binders. 
t = lhe bindery products and services which are covered by 
- ¥ PR 121 are listed in Figure 1. The regulation is not lim- 


d Es ed to the products described but covers the entire book- 
n 3 : ; _ : 
inding industry, with the exception of those products ex- 





‘ mpted from price control by General Overriding Regulation 
x The text of the exemption concerning edition bookbinding 
: id the production of similar informational products (first 
n leased by the OPS on May 14, 1951) is reprinted in Fig- 
ry e 2. Every bookbinder, whatever his product or services, 
| ia mes within the provisions of either CPR 121 or GOR 8. 
ed 
rs. 
O- 
© BOUND BLANK BOOKS, including, but not limited to: 
General books of account, such as bill books, cash books, 
of a eash sales books, check or voucher registers, columnar books, 
combination books, day books, figuring books, journals, note 
records and trial balance books. 
in Books of account or record for specific uses, such as bank 


forms, bond and mortgage records, business records, club reg- 
isters, collection books, corporate records, counter books, de- 
livery books, due ledgers, engineers’ field books, garage regis- 
ters, guest registers, hotel registers, index books, insurance 
registers, investment and income records, law record books, 
merchandise stock books, milkmen’s account books, notarial 
records, order registers, payroll books, receiving clerks’ ree- 
ords, rent collection books, roll books, sales records, scale 
books, shipping records, social security books, tally books, 
time books, tourist registers, used car records, and wage rate 
books. 

Columnar pads, such as accounting pads and analysis pads. 

Detachable forms, such as bill heads, bills of lading, busi- 
ness blanks, check books, correspondence books, draft books, 
invoice books, note books, order books, package receipt books, 
parcel pust records, purchase order books, receipt books, re- 
mittance books, rent receipt books, sales books, statements, 
trade acceptances and warrants. 

Memorandum books, such as appointment books, memo 

; books, data books, diaries, pass books, telephone-address books, 
telephone call pads, and travelers’ expense books. 

Scrap book type books, such as autograph books, matchbook 
albums, photograph albums, post card albums, record albums, 
and scrap books. 

Books for personal use, such as baby books, brides’ books, 
budget books, family expense books, pocket wallets for stamps, 
graduation books, household expense books, receipt books, 
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Bookbinding & Book Production 


Section | 


Under Price Control 


These are the bindery products and service under price control through Ceiling Price Regulation 121, as of Feb. 4, 1952. 





Small binderies and print shops are exempted from any 
price control, by the terms of GOR 8, if their total volume of 
business is less than $50,000 annually. CPR 121 does not 
apply to distributors, wholesalers and retailers of printed 
products not produced by them. 


How CPR 121 Works 


The regulation provides a simple “formula” method for com- 
puting the ceiling price which a binder may charge for a 
certain product or service. Four elements go into the for- 
mula: (1) raw materials, (2) production charges, (3) mar- 
gin, (4) transportation. 

To establish a ceiling price the bookbinder computes the 
sum of these factors just as he would have done during the 
“base period.” The “base period” is any one he may select 
of the calendar quarters between July 1, 1949 and June 
24, 1950. He may use different base periods for different 
products. 

In computing each of the four factors that go into the 
formula, the bookbinder or printer must comply with a num- 


service books, stamp approval books, trip books, and wedding 
books. 

Miscellaneous blank books, such as bookkeeping blanks, 
composition books, letter copying books, note books, perfo- 
rated scratch pads, stenographers’ note books, and students’ 
note books. 

LOOSELEAF BINDERS AND COVERS, including but not 
limited to: 





Chain binders. Compression binders. Ledger binders. Maga- 
zine type, single and multi-blade binders. Prong binders. Ring 
binders. Serew, post and screw post binders and covers. Stor- 
age and transfer binders. Binders and covers with fastening 
devices other than above. Spring binders, sheet and chart 
holders and clip binders. 


PLAIN AND FAINT-RULED FILLERS and printed commer- 
cial forms, produced for use in any of the looseleaf binders or 
covers above specified. 


INDEXES, INDEXING SYSTEMS, index tables and blank 


division sheets for indexing purposes, to supplement any of 
the looseleaf binders and covers listed above. 


GREETING CARDS and related products, as: Souvenir post 
ecards. Gift money holders. Mottoes. 

TABLETS, PADS and related products, as follows: 

Composition books. Drawing papers. Exercise books. Graph 
papers. Plain and faint-ruled looseleaf fillers. Memorandum 
books. Music books (blank). Musie papers (blank). Note 
books. Pads. Quadrille pads and papers. Ruled papers. Sec- 
ond sheets. Stenographers’ note books. Tablets. Typewriter 
papers. Ream papers, plain or ruled. 

COMMERCIAL SUPPLIES, including items such as: File 
folders. Guide cards. Index cards. Ruled legal papers. 
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ber of limitations; the most important of them being: 

(1) Raw materials. The raw material factor for any ma- 
terial may not exceed the ceiling price for that material in 
effect on July 31, 1951. (For example: if the binder paid 
$20 for a raw material whose ceiling price is only $15, he 
may use only the $15 figure in computing his ceiling price. ) 

(2) Production charges. 
are computed. No wage increases above the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board’s 12.2 percent formula for wages paid after Jan- 
uary 15, 1950, may be added. 

(3) Margin factor. This is the difference between the 
selling price f.o.b. shipping point, and the sum of raw ma- 


Direct and indirect labor costs 


terials and production charge factors as applied during ihe 
base period. The margin may be figured on a percentage 
basis, or on a rate per unit of material base, or included in 
the machine hour rate, or a combination of these methods. 
(4) Delivery factor. 
permitted to pay a larger percentage of transportation costs 


No purchaser shall be required or 
than was done during the base period. 


Keep Your Records! 


Accurate records or invoices of each sale or purchase musi 
be kept for a period of two years. After March 30 the pric- 
ing formula, as determined by CPR 121, must be kept on 
record in the office and available for inspection by an author- 
ized OPS representative. 

Selling or buying at a price higher than the ceiling price 
established by this regulation is prohibited. Any devices. 
such as tie-in agreements, trade understandings. extra com- 
missions and services. which result in obtaining indirectly a 
higher price than is permitted by the regulation is also 
prohibited. 


New Products Included 


If the bookbinder was in business during the base period and 
has subsequently installed new equipment or methods which 
produce a new commodity which requires new production 
charges or margin factors, the proposed charges or factors 
must be submitted to the Office of Price Stabilization, Pulp, 
Paper and Paperboard Branch, Washington 25, D. C.. for 
approval. 

New companies which have started before February 4. 
1952, shall use a base period of the 30 days immediately pre- 
ceding February 4. Companies which are set up after Febru- 
ary 4 must file their proposed formula with the OPS. 


Exempt From Price Control 


This is the 
Overriding Regulation 8, passed May 14, 


clause in General 


1951, which frees 


wording of the exemption 


books from price control: 


Sales of commodities whose primary value de- 
pends upon editorial content, expression of ideas 
or dissemination of information and the rates, 
fees, charges, or compensation for the services of 
printing, publishing, typesetting, platemaking, 
binding, or related services in connection with 
such commodities, including but not limited to 
books, magazines, periodicals, newspapers, mate- 
rials furnished for publication by any press asso- 


ciation or feature service, pamphlets, leaflets, 
= sheet music, music rolls, stamp albums, globes, 
maps, charts, catalogs, directories, programs, 


house organs, menus, advertising matter printed 
on paper (except such articles as containers, labels, 
and book matches, not including special reproduc- 
tion book matches and the packaging thereof, the 
= form of which serves a purpose other than that 
= of advertising), time tables, tariffs and price lists. 


Census Bureau 


on Industry 


Cross Section Survey Reveals Gains in “Value Added’ 
Leveling Off in Employment Rolls and Wages Figures 


PuE PRELIMINARY REPORT of the 1950 annual survey o 
manufacturers, conducted by the Bureau of Census, indicate 
that during 1950 the bookbinding and related industries em 
ployed 40.349 men and women, and paid out $123,055.000 in 
salaries and wages. Total production man-hours worked ir 
the industry, according to the Census, were 61,837.000 in 
1950 and 73.120.000 in 1947. There were 42.561 employed ir 
the industry in 1947. 

These figures on bookbinding and the other graphic arts 
industries, summed up in the chart on this page, are fron 
the Census report 
and Selected 


inclusive 


“General Statistics for Industry Groups 
Industries: 1950. 1949 and 1947.” The all 
industry-wide Census of Manufactures is 
ducted every five years, the last having been held for 1947 
and scheduled again to cover the year 1953. During such 
a census every binder, printer, and publisher must submit the 
required statistics. In the Annual Survey of Manufactures 
which were held for 1949 and 1950, however. only a selected 


con 


representative cross section of all companies must submit 
detailed statistical reports. The figures for an entire indus 
try are therefore estimates which may be corrected by subse 
quent censuses and studies. 

In studying census figures on the graphic arts industrie- 
there is usually some misinterpretation because figures may 
often be duplicated. In the attached chart, for example, fig 
ures for two industry divisions “Books: Publishing and print 
ing.” and “Book printing” are added together to get the in 
dustry-wide “Books” total. The “Printing and Publishing In 
dustries” 


figures are the sum total of the eight industries 


listed underneath. 





1950 

All employees 
Number Salaries 

(average and 
for the wages 

Industry and industry group year)! total 
Printing and Publishing Industries 759,005 $1,000,906 
Newspapers 267,347 1,000,906 
Periodicals 71,735 305,612 
Books 56,308 191,702 
Books: Publishing and printing 39,939 127,611 
Book printing 16,369 64,09 | 
Commercial prniting 195,993 717,831 
Lithographing 52,611 248,325 
Greeting cards 15,980 51,598 
Bookbinding and related industries 40,349 123,055 


42,414 212,460 


Printing trades service industries 
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. this chart “Bookbinding and Related Industries” are the 
ibined totals of what had been regarded by the Census in 
9 and 1947 as four separate industry groups: (1) Book- 
ding, (2) Blankbook making and paper ruling, (3) Loose- 
f binders and devices, and (4) Miscellaneous bookbinding 
k. Much of the confusion regarding specific production 
| sales data on bookbinding comes from this difheuity and 
‘fusion in classification. In evaluating the assembled data 
hookbinding the Census has estimated that there may be 
3% standard of error, five times as great as the 3% error 
ndard which a clearly-defined industry as Newspapers 


fhe number of employees and the number of man hours 


worked have both dropped slightly below 1947 levels. There 


two possible interpretations: as far as actual production 
concerned, business in 1950 may have fallen from the 
om-height of 1947; or increased mechanization and labor- 


saving devices may have enabled the binder to turn out just 


many goods without the need to work overtime. There has 
en a moderate increase in the value added by manufacture 
e. value of products shipped less cost of materials. sup- 
ies, fuel, electricity, and contract work) which was $177.- 


114.000 in 1947 and $179.088.000 in 1950. How much of this 


due to the general increase in prices. and how much due 
increased productivity is an open question. 
Until the next industry-wide census is held in the early 
rt of 1954 the estimates given here are the best available. 
stimates. however. they remain even though subsequent 
inalyses by the Census may correct some of the distortions 
ich are inevitable in any sampling technique. The indus- 
itself, through its various trade associations should con- 
et its own studies, and educate its membership to an ap- 
eciation of the importance of industrial statistics. Until 
it time the light offered by the Bureau of the Census is 
only guide through the difficult labyrinth of modern 











Vote Now for “Men of 


The Year” Citations! 


Nominations have commenced to flow for the selec- 
tion of three individuals to receive “Men of The 
Year” citations by B&BP, in conjunction with the 
Book Manufacturers Institute, to those who have 
made the greatest contribution to the book manufac- 
An award will go to the book 
manufacturer who has contributed the most signifi- 


turing industry. 


cant values to the industry during the past calendar 
year, to the equipment manufacturer who has made 
contribution of equal worth, and to the supply 
manufacturer who has likewise made an important 
advancement to the cause of the industry. 


The awards are to be made through the coopera- 
tion of the Institute which will name a jury to pick 
the three, who in their opinion, have fulfilled these 


requirements. 


Naturally the jury’s choice will be largely affected 
by your voice, so if you have any favorites who you 
feel they are deserving of this recognition, to the 
Man of the Year Jury, c/o the Book Manufacturers 
Institute, 25 W. 43rd St.. N.Y.C.. or B&BP, 50 
Union Square, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


Certainly, among your many contacts in the in- 
dustry, there are those whom you may feel have 
been of great value and assistance to the trade, and 
whose efforts have perhaps been hidden under a 
bushel. Here is your opportunity to tender them the 
tribute you believe they deserve. Write now! 








siness, HII 
1950 ; 1947 
Production workers Production workers 
Number — All employees Number 
average for the Value added by | (average for the (average for the Value added by 
year)! Man hours, total Wages, total manufacture- year)! year)! Man hours, total manufacture 
470,898 1,017,487 $1,699,948 4,902,972 715,450 438,135 888,714 4,269,416 
146,052 313,340 549,432 1,705,628 234,375 118,116 229,669 1,398,724 
22,422 46,191 82,128 690,048 68,823 19,346 41,814 664,632 
22,214 44,972 74,405 439,997 50,900 17,372 36,094 320,562 
8,186 16,383 23,889 356,279 39,942 8,092 16,740 262,903 
14,028 28,589 50,516 83,718 10,958 9,280 19,354 57,659 
157,313 358,874 539,647 1,091,190 193,415 155,987 322,609 977,686 
38,518 87,051 155,861 322,499 52,240 41,247 84,961 313,462 
11,264 22,328 29,978 82,425 18,053 12,650 24,582 81,051 
33.467 61,837 91,464 179,088 42,561 36,437 73,120 177,144 
33,463 72,746 158,885 283,218 43,047 33,550 69,130 264,004 
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‘ue Deseret News-Press traces its 
origin back 102 years to the beginning 
of the Mormon colony in Utah. On a 
day late in January of 1850, Thomas 
Bullock “dictated a portion of the con- 
stitution of the State of Deseret, while 
Brigham H. Young put the same into 
type.” The location of this historic 
event, the first recorded typesetting in 
Salt Lake Valley, was a little adobe 
building near what is now the center 
of downtown Salt Lake City. It was so 
small that it was compared to an elf’s 
home and said to be “almost as easy 
to get on top of as into.” 

Today the Deseret News-Press cov- 
ers two acres on the ground floor of a 
modern building in Salt Lake City’s 
new industrial center, and its slogan. 
“First in the Mountain West,” pro- 
claims its leadership as well as its age. 
Some months it turns out as much as 
$150,000 worth of work, with as many 


ae se 


took over some 85,000 square feet on 
its first floor. Since the move, business 
and staff have doubled; yearly gross 
has risen from about a half million 
to well above $1,000.000. 

To head the expanded organization. 
Bishop Louis C. Jacobsen, previously 
foreman of the job press. was named 
manager. As his foremen he chose 
men younger than average for such 
jobs. Alfred C. Swift succeeded him 
as job press foreman. Paul Shelton was 
placed in charge of the composing 
room, Allen Edlund was named _ fore- 
man of the book press, and Philip Ja- 
cobson became bindery foreman. In- 
novations went further. Each foreman 
was supplied with a private office put 
down in the middle of his department. 
given a high degree of autonomous con- 
trol, encouraged to keep up with ad- 
vancements in his field, and sent to 
meetings and on trips to see 
plants. 


other 


The newest baby in the busy Deseret News Press bindery, the 6 pocket Sheridan inserter 
and stitcher combination, on which the plant turns out the bulk of its not inconsiderable 
volume of magazine work for its sponsors, the Mormon Church. The bindery occupies a little 
more than one acre of the two-acre building recently constructed especially for the plant, 
Note the closely spaced rows of fluorescent lighting. 


as 500 jobs on its books at one time 
and more than $50,000 worth of type 
metal up in books, magazines and other 
work. 


Climax two-year boom 


The growth has not all been gradual. 
Half of it has come within the last two 
years since the autumn of 1949 when 
the Press moved from the downtown 
building it shared with the Deseret 
News Publishing Company which turns 
out the daily Deseret News. It was 
deemed advisable to remove the Press 
from its fourth floor downtown quar- 
ters. Space in the Remington Arms 
Company’s war-built plant on the edge 
of the city was available, so the Press 
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“We give each one of them anything 
he wants to help him get his job done 
well.” says Bishop Jacobsen in describ- 


ing his plant program. 
Recreation program 


To help all the plant’s personnel do 
their best, a recreation program for the 
135 men and women working there has 
been instituted. Horse-shoe pits have 
been set up for noontime and morning 
and afternoon rest-period games. A 
baseball team has been established and 
equipment purchased for a busy season 
ahead. 

Displaying with pride the trophy the 
baseball team won, Bishop Jacobsen ex- 
plains. “We think if we can keep our 


fellows happy, they'll give us their best 
work.” 

A non-union plant, the Deseret Press 
neverless maintains high wage and 
hour standards. It has no established 
pension system, but it is proud of the 
fact that 24 of its 135 employees have 
been with the organization more than 
twenty years and belong to its Old- 
Timers Club. It is also proud of the 
fact that many of its employees are 
giving useful service both to themselves 
and to the Press although they are well 
past the usual age of retirement. 


$300,000 in new machinery 


More than $300,000 worth of new 
equipment has been purchased for the 
plant in the past two years, and further 
orders have been placed. Pride of the 
pressroom are the two 36” x 48” Cot- 
trell rotary presses. used principally 
for the 280.000 magazines the Press 


turns out each month. The six Miehle 
flathed presses run from 25 x 38 to 39 x 
56”. The job press department has 
eleven presses for small jobs. Two off- 
set presses are at present being exper!- 
mented with, the results to have a de- 
termining effect upon future policy. 

Plastic plates are also in the experi- 
mental stage. The curving has been 
worked out pretty well, but climatic 
conditions have made it difficult to es- 
tablish standard procedure with techi- 
niques used so far. 

An area of approximately 6500 
square feet is devoted to paper and ink 
storage. Purchases are made well ahead 
in order to keep a full supply on hand. 
Additional space is set aside for stor- 
age of book sheets for the Church of 
Latter-Day Saints. some of which have 
been kept as long as twenty-five years. 


Bindery takes half of space 


The bindery occupies about half the 
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r best total floor space of the plant, a little 
more than an acre, and maintains a 
Preil staff of 30 men and 21 women. It 
and shares with the entire organization the 
‘ished responsibility of maintaining equipment 
f the for many kinds of work. The Deseret 

oul News Press serves a broad field. 
than “We don’t specialize,” explains Phil 
Old. Jacobson, bindery foreman. “We have 
f the to have facilities for almost everything. 
3 are We do edition binding, library binding, 
selves ; d. magazine work, pamphlet binding— 
. well IF ; omnes = saddle, side and perfect—Cercla, cata- 
(COE (('¢ logues, telephone books, loose leaf, rec- 
ord books, snap-out office forms, fine 

oe : binding, super finishing, ruling. . . .” 
: f 7 Blessed events 

ther The bindery has shared in the new 
f the equipment purchases made since the 
Cot move to the new building. A Smyth 
pally No. 12 sewing machine was delivered 
Press this April, augmenting a National and 


another Smyth No. 12. There is also a 


hitThe Deseret News = Press 
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Top, left, a big Brown folder helps 
speed the production of both book 


er and publication work, while below 





a de- left, the 20 pocket Perfect binder 
y- which does double duty as Perfect 
peri- binder, and gatherer. A 150,000 run 
been book was recently completed on the 
nat machine for the Church. Center, 
O €s- right, some hardbound products of 
techi- plant from church books to juveniles. 
6500 
1 ink 
er Christensen chain stitcher (used some- 
ti times for inserting for saddle binding), 
i ol an Acme-Morrison wire stitcher, and 
ieest a recently installed six-pocket Sheridan 
onl inserter and stitcher. It handles most 
of the magazine work. 
“That’s one thing that’s really paid 
the off,” Jacobson says. He is equally en- 
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thusiastic about the Sheridan Perfect 
Binder, originally installed with 10 
pockets in 1950, increased to 20 this 
year. With six girls and two men work- 
ing on it, Jacobson turns out about 
2.000 20-section units an hour. He has 
also devised a way to use it for gather- 
ing only, by cutting it in half and in- 
stalling an additional motor so that 
either unit can be run separately. With 
five girls and one man, one unit can 
gather 1700 books an hour. 

Recently a Perfect binding was de- 
vised for an inexpensive edition of the 
the 568-page Book of Mormon. Fabri- 
cated leather, 30-point black morocco 
grain, was used for the cover. The 
volume, which the Church of Latter- 
Day Saints had not previously been 
able to sell for less than $1.00 in a 
hard binding, is now manufactured so 
that 50c covers the cost. The edition 
of 150,000 has proved satisfactory to 
all concerned. 


Case-making equipment 


For regular cases the Deseret News 
Press bindery has an old Smyth case- 
maker, but Jacobson is hoping for a 
new No. 2. For casing-in he has a 
Smyth No. 3, installed less than two 
years ago. 

Five folding machines are now in use 
—a recently purchased Dexter which 
handles sheets from 25” x 42” to 53” 
x 65”, an older Dexter, two Baum fold- 
ers and a Brown folding machine—and 
Jacobson hopes a sixth will be added. 
A Crawley backing machine is on order 
and reported on the way. 

Additional equipment includes a 
Sheridan smasher, a Marresford tip- 
ping machine, a stripping machine, 
three perforators, a Sheridan emboss- 
ing machine, a Peerless stamping press, 
a Southworth corner cutter, a two-year- 
old 40” Seybold cutter, two Dexter cut- 
ters, a three-way Seybold trimmer, and 
a Challenge drill. 


Heavy inventory 


More than $25,000 worth of bindery 
materials are kept on hand at all times, 
including some thirty tons of board. 
The Deseret News Press is owned by 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, but it is organized as an 
independent corporation. Not all Mor- 
mon publication work is handled by it, 
and only about 60% of its work is for 
the church. The remaining 40% of 
the work handled by the plant is for 
the State of Utah, the telephone com- 
panies, the Unviersity of Utah, private 
publishers, and anyone else in the 
Rocky Mountain area who cares to 


make use of its varied and efficient 
facilities. 
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Henaissance in 


Vanish Bookbinding 


§x Denmark about thirty years ago, 
there were two bookbinders who revo- 


iutionized Danish bookbinding—Anker 
Kyster and August Sandgren. Kyster 
lived to be an old man, whereas Sand- 
gren died at the early age of forty-one. 
It is well-nigh impossible to measure 
the importance of the influence of these 
two men on the Danish binders of the 
present generation, for bookbinding in 
Denmark was very mediocre and a 
neglected craft, until Kyster and Sand- 
gren lifted it to a high plane through 
their seriously applied talents. 

The bindings of Anker Kyster are 
monumental examples of really good 
craftsmanship and excellent taste. He 
used the best leather procurable in full 
thickness, and his bindings were richly 
tooled in gold, and often inlayed with 
harmonizing colored leathers. On his 
half-leather bindings the sides were 
covered with papers which he made 
himself, the marbling being inter- 
spersed with stiff flower forms. Kyster 
also employed the talent of Thorvald 
Bindesboll, a distinguished book artist. 
to design papers for his use. These 
papers were usually characterized by 
eurved lines running through them, and 
they were mostly in one-toned colors. 
One must remember Kyster as a seri- 
ous, talented man who devoted his 
whole life to the perfection of his work. 


Sandgren’s inspiration 


As for August Sandgren, he has in- 
spired the Danish binders of today 
more than any other individual. Dur- 
ing his short life he worked steadfastly 
for his ideals with determined devotion, 
such as no other binder before his time 
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had done. An “August Sandgren Club” 
has been formed by twelve prominen: 
Danish bookbinders, who have pub- 
lished a beautiful little book about him 
and his work. The warm tribute paid 
to Sandgren, which accompanies th: 
illustrations in this book, was written 
by Sandgren’s bookbinder friend, Os 
wald Janner. 

Sandgren’s bindings are quite plain 
but display a superior technique, which 
is especially noticeable in his perfectly 
tooled titles. He was a typographer, as 
well as a bookbinder, and he handset 
some wonderful little books by ingeni 
ously using his binding lettering types 
He always chose the best materials and 
let them speak for themselves by not 
hiding their beauty under heavily 
tooled designs. 


His full leather bindings were often 
covered with oasis goat skin, his fly- 
leaves are of fine handmade white or 
cream papers, the head edges of his 
books were gilded, and the other two 
edges were carefully trimmed. Both 
the backs and sides of his bindings 
were simply gold tooled. 

Sandgren was the first so-called 
“modern” Danish bookbinder to make 
flat backs, and also, to make the new 
popular paper bindings. Much could 
be written about Sandgren’s work, but 
no one can fully describe the feeling 
he put into these technical master- 
pieces. They should be held in the hand 
to be appreciated. 


Park and Kyster tradition 


Henrik Park, when twenty-three years 
old, was presented by his father with 
the celebrated old bindery of Anker 
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er, which the father had bought 
his son. It was a challenge to so 
ig a man to continue the high 
dards of the Kyster bindery, but he 
met this challenge most success- 

Fortunately, at the outset, he 
zed that he must seek assistance, 
from the two famous 
sts Ebbe Sadolin and Sigvard Ber- 
also from Bent Andree 
Erik Larsen, who are both master 


he got it 


otte, and 


itsmen. The technique of his bind- 


is inspired by the perfection at- 
‘4 by August Sandgren, who con- 
s to be a model for Danish bind- 
Henrik Park likes old, hand 
ted and marbled papers in soft 
rs, and his paper bindings display 
tanding characteristics that stamp 
as coming from this celebrated 
ry. 
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So-called “library bindings” in Den- 
mark are noteworthy for their excel- 
lence. Ahrenkiel, who is also a devoted 
follower of Sandgren, works for the 
University Library of Copenhagen, and 
for the National Gallery. He uses oasis 
goat for his half-leather coverings; his 
technique, both in forwarding and fin- 
ishing, is amazingly faultless, as may 
be observed in the accompanying illus- 
tration, though his bindings are plain 
and conventional in design. Niels Refs- 
gaard, another library binder, goes in 
for much more decorative papers than 
Ahrenkiel and attractive 
bindings. 

Alex Knudsen is among the young- 
est, but without doubt, one of Den- 
mark’s best book artists. The photo- 
graph of his work shown herewith rep- 
resents a book bound, designed. and 


produces 


So-called library 
bindings, as _ rend- 
ered by Ahrenkiel, 


(at top) in their ex- 
ecution, show imagi- 
nation blended with 
function. At left, a 
binding by Axel 
Knudsen in blue oasis 
goat, designed and 
executed by Knud- 
sen, while at right, a 
full leather binding 
in natural niger with 
the spider web de- 
sign in gold and 
blind, designed and 
executed by Henrik 
Park (see B&BP, Feb. 
1949, p. 50; Nov. 
1949, p. 49; and 
Sept. 1950, p. 79.) 


gold tooled by him. His designs are 
always original and thoughtfully con- 
ceived. He also makes his own paste 
papers which are created in a style 
suitable to the book he is binding. 

In addition to the hand binders al- 
ready mentioned, the names of Oscar 
Jacobsen, Juul-Lassen, Andreasen, and 
the woman binder, Birgit Kryger-Lar- 
sen, all merit recognition. 

The industrial bindings produced in 
Denmark are nothing like so good as 
the Swedish though Denmark 
excels Sweden in hand binding. Since 
che last war, the Danish firms of Peter- 
sen & Petersen, F. Muller, Schultz, and 
Gyldendal have improve 
Danish industrial binding, but they are 
too frequently handicapped by the lack 
of suitable materials. 


ones, 


striven to 
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Progress in Rubber Plates 


Second of two articles in a B&BP FORUM series. Contributing in addition to six 
participants listed last month is Eugene Williamson of Williamson & Co., Caldwell, 
N. J., manufacturers of molding presses and distributors of US Rubber supplies. 


Are rubber plates suitable to flat-bed 
press printing? 

Yes, but the press must be in perfect 
mechanical condition, because a light 
pressure “kiss” impression instead of 
the usual sock is all that rubber plates 
require for good reproduction. Same 
care should be taken with form rollers 
inking the rubber plates. Goodyear adds 
to this provision that extreme care must 
be used in packing the cylinder. Too 
much packing causes friction. 

Williamson & Co. adds: “Although 
flat-bed or rotary presses designed orgi- 
nally for metal plates may be converted 
to rubber plates, results will not be 
good unless the press is completely re- 
built. Cylinders should be machined to 
close accuracy and bearings should have 
absolute minimum clearance to insure 
the least variation in printing pressure 
as the press runs. A variation of only 
.002” in impression is quite noticeable 
in the finished print. particularly when 
halftones or fine rules are included in 
the copy. 

“The best rubber plate printing.” 
continues Williamson, “is done on 
presses specifically designed for the 
purpose. 

“The plate inking rollers should be 
driven at the same peripheral speed as 
that of the plate. Presses which depend 
on the plate to “drive” the inking 
mechanism do not lend themselves to 
rubber plate printing unless converted.” 

As far back as 1934 Harold Cadmus 
at Scribner experimented with rubber 
plates for rotary presses. Initially he 
printed the “Emerald Murder Trap” off 
rubber plates on a flat-bed press. Then 
with the continued assistance of Selden 
E. May. president of Econo Prod., his 
work bore fruition in May 1941 with the 
installation of an ATF-Webendorfer off- 
set-litho press, modified for rubber plate 
printing. It made immediate history 
with a 440.000 copy printing of Hem- 
ingway’s “For Whom the Bells Toll.” 
The press is web-fed, taking a roll up 
to 45” wide. The two impression cylind- 
ers are 341%” in circumference capable 
of printing 32 pages of a standardized 
book on each side of the web. The pa- 
per is carried 12’ from one printing unit 
before entering the second, allowing 
sufficient ink-drying time to avoid offset 
and smudge. On leaving the second 
unit the machine sheets the web, slitting 
the paper at the head, cutting the 


edges, and folds the 64 page sheets into 
. 
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32 page signatures. The entire opera- 
tion is done at a speed of 7.500 signa- 
tures per hour. 


What's the minimum run economically 
feasible for rubber plates? 

The British Productivity Team state- 
ment of runs as low as 3,000 is sup- 
ported by Lake Erie’s report of runs as 
low as 5,000. However, Goodrich main- 
tains 50,000 should be the minimum 
run; Goodyear thinks twice that. “It 
depends on equipment.” says Scribner, 
“rubber is best suited to rotary.” 

How many impressions? 

The type of ink used, accuracy of plate 
gauge, mountining of the plate material 
to be printed, and type of press as well 
as the paper govern the mileage. Runs 
of one million are common. Runs of 
ten million have been made. Scribner 
reports obtaining a maximum of 1,500.- 
000 so far. If ever an edition should 
outrun plate life a new plate is always 
quickly and cheaply made from the 
mold. 

“It is also important to note.” ob- 
serves Lake Erie, “that rubber plates 
require a very small amount of pres- 
sure to print, as compared with electros 
or plastic plates. This results in ex- 
tremely reduced wear and tear on 
presses for printing with rubber. run- 
ning at higher speeds, yet of much 
lighter construction than needed for 
metal or plastic plates.” 

It has been alleged. for instance. 
that a solidly constructed Goss magazine 
press which prints 750,000 books per 
month for book club distribution off 
rubber plates at Doubleday-Hanover, 
would not have been necessary if the 
decision to use rubber would have been 
made prior to its purchase. 


Ink consumption more or less for rub- 
ber as compared to electros? 

Rubber plates will save 30% to 40% 
on ink consumption over electros ac- 
cording to this census, but Williamson 
says only 15%; and Econo reports 25% 
but adds that inks are intensified. 
Conventional inks may be used, special- 
ly compounded inks are also available. 


How is the affinity for inks to rubber? 
Inks have a natural affinity to natural 
and synthetic rubber printing plates 
which do not require the flooding that 
metal plates do, according to Goodyear. 
Goodrich adds that the rubber com- 
pounds supplied for use in printing all 
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have excellent affinity for inks they 
were intended to be used with. For ex. 
ample—nitrile type synthetic has excel. 
lent affinity for oil base inks yet with. 
stands deteriorating effects of the vils, 
natural rubber compounds have excel. 
lent affinity for aniline inks. In short, 
the plates receive and lay down ink 
extremely well. 


Can matrices be stored? Or is it easier 
to store plates? 

Matrices can be stored on edge, filed 
away in envelopes, stacked flat, or put 
away in cartons for future use. Rubber 
plates may be dusted with fine soap. 
stone and filed away in envelopes, if the 
rubber plate is backed with stickyback 
which in turn is protected by Holland 
cloth or film. Care must be taken in 
removing the plate from the printing 
press. If the user makes his own plates, 
he frequently stores the matrix and 
throws the plate away. Only a small 
amount of storage space is needed to 
store either the matrix or the plate. In 
Scribner's experience it was found thiat 
both can be stored with a minmum 
amount of care and trouble. 


Any special precautions necessary in 
transporting plates? Do they damage 
easily? 

No, says Scribners. Goodyear explains 
that the plates do not damage easily 
and can be shipped throuhg the mail 
with ordinary paper wrapping or en- 
velopes. Dropping or jarring plates 
during transportation, adds Goodrich, 
will not injure the plate in any manner. 


How can rubber plates be repaired? 
More difficult than electro? 
We do not suggest that rubber plates be 
repaired except where a fabric backing 
is a part of the plate, says Goodrich. 
Then the damaged face area of the 
plate can be stripped out and an insert 
placed where the damage occurred. 
Goodyear adds that it is seldom prac- 
tical to repair a plate made without 
backing as it only requires about ten 
minutes to mold a new plate from the 
matrix. 

“More difficult” is Scribner’s answer 
to the question. 


How many rubber plates can be made 
off one matrix? 
Depends largely on the manner in 
which the matrix is made. A properly 
controlled matrix made from the cor- 
rect gauge mat material is capable of 
producing 40 or 50 good rubber plates. 
Scribner has never made more than 
eight plates off one matrix, but found 
the matrix still in excellent condition 
then. 

Williamson reports its “Red Top” 
matrix furnished one firm over 3,50 
plates. 
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Profits in Accident Prevention 


Launch safety promotion to reduce accid2nt costs in printing and binding plants; 
Safety manual to list industry causes and cures, to make work safe, simple & sound 


W'! THE PARTICIPATION of the Book 
M facturers Institute assured, as one 
of --veral leading New York graphic 
art. associations, the executive commit- 
tee of the Printing & Publishing Sec- 
tio. of the National Safety Council, 
meting in N.Y.C., Jan. 23-4, sched- 
ule’ a full-dress Section meeting in 
thai city, May 22-3. 
alizing that the effectiveness of its 
y program cannot depend on pub- 
ons, research, and _ investigation 
e, the New York event marks the 
of a series of field projects, 
ined at the local association level, 
ened to arouse the attention of the 
itest possible number of graphic 
plant operators to the benefits to 
vained through accident prevention. 
(he plant operator is the indispensa- 
link in the success of safety at the 
ker level. Only through his author- 
can the effectiveness of such a pro- 
cram be insured. Therefore it is he, the 
imittee felt, who must be convinced 
t safety pays. He must be made to 
understand that adherence to safety 
wedures does not slow production, 
iat it costs no more, and that it saves 
lower insurance premiums, less com- 
isation claims (see B&BP Jan. 751, 
52). 
'urthermore, the committee believed, 
iit as long as one operator abided by 
alety procedures, others would be 


forced to follow suit by virtue of com- 
petition. Among big operators this 
trend has been evident, but the larg- 
est number of employees to be reached 
are in small plants. 

In order to determine the accident 
experience in the industry whereby to 
chart the course for its future work, the 
committee depends on accident reports 
from plants. Although plants must file 
such reports with local, federal, and in- 
surance agenceis, they neglect to sup- 
ply an extra carbon to their responsi- 
ble safety organization. Insurance com- 
panies, labor departments, and compen- 
sation agencies have been little or no 
help in gathering accident statistics, 
since each of these agencies generally 
treat their material as confidential and 
or file in such a manner to make the 
records largely useless for the commit- 
tee’s purpose. 


For the record 


The committee further stresses that 
the need for filing reports correctly is 
as great as the need to file them. Too 
often carelessness is given as cause. 
Carelessness covers a thousand sins, 
and can’t be analyzed. The report 
should show the actual cause and na- 
ture after an investigation of the acci- 
dent. The cause must be found, or there 
can be no correction. 


If firms would comply to these pre- 
cepts, the committee would obtain rep- 
resentative accident experience records 
and could direct its efforts more pur- 
posefully to eliminate the worst causes, 
and thus to save money. 


Helps for the plant 


The present program includes the prep- 
aration of a safety manual commis- 
sioned by the Educational Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry to be pre- 
pared under the direction of Lillian 
Stemp. 

Going on press is a data sheet on 
type casting machines which will be 
available through the National Safety 
Council soon. In this connection Peter 
J. Bernard of H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co., 
reported an innovation introduced by 
the plant’s machinist designed to stop 
squirts on Linotype machines. This de- 
vice has since been incorporated on all 
new Linotype machines. In the opera- 
tion of the machine the pump stop is 
released once a correct or full line 
pushes the right hand jaw mounted on 
the vice frame against the screw on 
the short arm of the lever controlling 
the pump stop. The innovation incor- 
porates a resilient spring within this 
screw so that when a full line is as- 
sembled and the operator should notice 
a matrix twisted, he can still stop the 
pump with the extra pressure provided 
by the spring and thus prevent squirts. 
Without the spring the pressure would 
not be enough. The assembly in ques- 
tion can be seen in detail on p. 156 of 
the 1940 edition of Linotype Machine 
Principles, published by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Keeping posted 


Safety posters were also discussed 
by the committee. While the NSC post- 
ers were considered worthwhile, it was 


nding the N.Y. meeting of the Executive Committee of the Printing and Publishing Section 
f the National Safety Council were, reading left to right, standing: Richard Squires, National 
ishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; committee chairman W. A. Anderson, GPO, Washington, 
Lillian Stemp, industrial consultant, Chicago, Ill.; Peter J. Bernard, H. Wolff Book Mfg. 
N.Y.C.; Ray Ketchmark, Folding Paper Box Assn.; Bernard J. Taymans, PIA, Washington, 
F. T. Zingaro, N.Y. Employing Printers Assn., N.Y.C.; William S. Block, Meredith Publish- 
Co., Des Moines, lowa. 
ested, left to right: Fred Lubet, National Safety Council, staff representative to Printing & 
lishing Section, Chicago, Ill.; Kent W. Francis, editor of technical publications, NCS; G. 
art Mansfield, Western Printing & Litho. Co., Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; Carl Done, Indemnity 
urance Co. of North America, N.Y.C.; T. R. Leadbeater, Ford Instrument Co., Long Island 
Tov” y, N.Y.C.; Charles Shapiro, Lithographic Technical Foundation, N.Y.C.; Ralph M. Kramer, 
3 500 Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of Wisconsin, Chicago, Ill. 


oe © present were J. Raymond Tiffany, BMI, N.Y.C.; and Henry Berman, Rand McNally & Co., 
hicago, Ill. 


thought that posters with a specific 
printing or binding application with ap- 
propriate background would be more 
effective. One plant reported that a va- 
riety of posters badly printed got much 
more attention from pressmen than the 
highly finished ones usually seen. 

In line with developing its own pos- 
ters the GPO displayed some unfinished 
photographs of bad practices such as a 
man riding on a Yale Worksaver truck. 
This is forbidden because the operator 
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does not have adequate control over 
the truck. While such pictures are de- 
sirable for a poster campaign, the diff- 
culty in demonstrating these bad prac- 
tices through photography must be tak- 
en into consideration. 

In reference to self-propelled plant 
trucks, another representative pointed 
out that all of his trucks are equipped 
with guard rails skirting the body of 
the machine since too many had been 
hurt with the truck running up on their 
heels. Another preventative is to adjust 
the handle so that the power is cut off 
beyond the critical angle of elevation. 
This is a desirable safety feature ex- 
cept in plants where trucks move over 
inclines. 

The proposed data sheet on bindery 
housekeeping was dtopped in favor of 
an article, since B&BP had already pub- 
lished the check list in December (p. 
39). The list was compiled by Bernard 
and in co-operation with Lillian Stemp. 

Data sheets on doctor blades as used 
in gravure and a workable guard for 
platen presses are under consideration. 
Already available is a data sheet on 
guillotine cutters, D-PP-3, available 
from the National Safety Council. 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Ill. 


Wash-ups 


It was proposed to co-ordinate research 
on solvents. Many are harmful, explo- 
sive, injurious to presses, rubber blan- 
kets, synthetic rollers. One representa- 
tive reported seeing insecticide being 
used successfully for wash-ups. The 
Lithographic Technical Foundation re- 
ported that they stumbled on a soap 
powder which used with warm water 
will wash a press from black to yellow 
in one operation. 

The new method of respiration. the 
Schaefer method, adopted by the Red 
Cross, the Scouts, etc.. was discussed. 
Through an armlift operation it allows 
for greater volume of expansion and 
contraction than was possible with the 
direct pressure method. 

Senator Humphrey’s (Minn.) bill 
providing powers invested in the De- 
partment of Labor for an agency to su- 
pervise “health safety.” 
“well-being” of workers in industry 
came under consideration with no de- 
cision taken. The bill has rather broad 
powers and could amount to government 
administration of private investment. 
The proposed bill calls for police rath- 
er than consulting action. One com- 
mittee member mentioned in this con- 
nection that much greater success has 
been realized lately with the word “sur- 
vey” rather than “inspection” which 
connotes fines, etc. 

The meeting closed with an inspec- 
tion of the H. Wolff plant which had 
been host to the group’s sessions. 


“welfare.” 
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Does Reinforcing 


Make a Book Stronger? 





PoES REINFORCING really reinforce? 
And if it does, what kind of reinforce- 
ment is best; if not, how do you secure 
extra strength in a book? What's the 
purpose of reinforcing? Is it to hold 
the book in the covers better, or to 
make the text pages stronger? 

For years binders have been taught 
that to produce a strong book you must 
do one of several things: sew on tapes, 
whipstitch first and last signatures, or 
apply heavy tape along the binding 
edge of both the first and last sections. 

Sewing on tapes is generally held to 
be only a hold-over from the days of 
hand bindings in which tapes or bands 
were laced into the boards, and thereby 
actually did anchor the sewing. Many 
binders regard tapes as contributing to 
the weakness of a binding rather than 
strengthening it, on the grounds that 
the tapes prevent the adhesive from 
getting a good grip on the thread and 
causing insecure adhesion of the end- 
sheets which are pasted 
them. 


down over 


Reinforcing under fire 


Now even the time-honored practice of 
reinforcing the first and last signatures 
of schoolbooks and similar works in 
which ability to keep the book in the 
cover with as strong a hinge as possible 
is the criteria. has come under attack. 

Recently, experiments were conducted 
on. some books which were bound. after 
being Smyth sewed. with tapes around 
the first and last signatures. After open- 
ing the books from the backs. it was 
apparent that the edge of the tape 
served as almost a knife edge against 
which the end sheets were readily slit 
along the edge of the tape. 

As an alternative it was considered 
whether or not a more pliable tape. one 
with less stiffening, might have elimi- 
nated this complaint. However, in pro- 
duction line stripping, a stiff reinforce- 
ment is necessary because of the ma- 
chine’s design. 

However. even this last point raises 
a new question. Does the adhesive get 
into the joint and does it penetrate the 
tape sufficiently to secure good adhe- 
sion? 

Many such tapes are closely woven 
and treated with what appears to be a 
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starch solution. There is consideral.le 
question, judging from the books ¢x.- 
amined, whether the paste rollers were 
able to carry the paste up onto the tape 
and then push it through the crash and 
thence into the endpaper. 


It was felt and later experimented 
with, that perhaps a single legal quality 
crash afforded better adhesion in the 
joint and consequently a stronger book 
than one bound with reinforcing tape. 
While the legal quality is closer graincd 
than the ordinary crash, it is still open 
enough to permit seepage of the adhe- 
sive through to the joint. In addition, 
not as stiff as reinforcing tape it affords 
less resistance to breaking and creasing 
while the book is in use. 

The use of tapes in side stitched 
books, however, has been generally 
proved satisfactory, inasmuch as the 
cotton drill used on these books is more 
flexible not having a sizing like the cus- 
tomary cambric. Due to the method of 
sewing there is no lining up with super 
and the paste from the paste rollers of 
the casing in machine goes directly on 
to the unsized surface of the tape, a 
better adhesion of book to cover is ob- 
tained. Such drill is not suitable for 
reinforcement of Smyth sewed books. 


Alternate method 


Whipstitching, while not so common 
as the other methods, does increase the 
labor cost of binding, by an extra oper- 
ation, but in return admittedly po-- 
sesses greater flexibility in the joint and 
possibly allows the book to have a lon 
er useful life. Naturally this method 
can also hold up straight line produ:- 
tion, by delaying forwarding unless thie 
signatures to be whipstitched are folde.| 
ahead of schedule and tipped. It = 
important. too, to study the kind cf 
paper to be used, and also to be sure 
of the quality of the thread. 

Multiple tape sewing, while it is fe.t 
that it prohibits paste from working i:- 
to the areas immediately adjoining the 
tape since the paste roller cannot di- 
posit adhesive in these pockets, is nct 
wholly without recognition. This method 
undoubtedly strengthens the back cf 
the book, but it is open to question 
whether or not it helps the hinge. 
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OF THE SIMPLEST of all bindery 
itions is the gluing or gumming 
ie side of a stack of papers. In 
y no equipment whatever is need- 
r since the application of the glue 
ne by hand all that is required is 
v bricks or other heavy objects to 
the pile of sheets steady. When 
quantity and quality of padded 
is increases it soon becomes appar- 
that some quick method of obtain- 
i straight, even edge in the sheets, 
a stronger method of compression, 
quired. 
he very simplicity of the operation 
ost automatically leads the binder 
irinter to decide that a home-made 
ke-shift affair can do the job. What 


constructed by the boss. or a hired 


penter may vary. but the principle 
ains the same: some sort of leaning 
rd is made so that the sheets may 
ogged and stacked against it prior 
luing. An extra board or two. with 
perennial bricks. and the press is 
ipleted. 
\s long as runs are relatively short 
home-made apparatus is sufficient 
the production of scratch pads, or 
ion sets. When faster production is 
iired the home-made bits of carpen- 
are found inadequate to get accu- 
jogging and sufficient pressure. To 
the need for increased production, 
finer quality, particularly in the 
ifacture of carbon set forms where 
urate stacking or gluing may make 
useless form, various presses have 
developed. 
ie fundamental principle remains 
ame for they provide a means for 
‘ing and for holding the sheets 
r pressure while their backs are 
|. The main differences are in the 
imum sizes of and_ stacks 
h can be handled, in the rugged- 
of the apparatus’ construction. and 
ie pressure which can be exerted 
ie compressed sheets. 


sheets 


essure on the stacked-up sheets 
ld be applied evenly. It is advisa- 
o have a blank sheet of paper on 
ind bottom of each stack to keep 
pad papers or carbon set forms 
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Padding I 












A number of padding compounds are 
made. These are usually rubber-like 
adhesives which are used cold, and 
which may be diluted with water. The 
first coat is applied by brush and then 
crash is placed against the sheets, par- 
ticularly in scratch pad work and the 
like. After drying for a few minutes 
the second coating is applied. If extra 
strength and endurance is required, a 
third coating may be applied though 
this is infrequently done. The stacked 
sheets may dry after an hour or more. 
Often they are permitted to stand over- 
night before slicing apart. In plants 
where speed is essential one or two 
infra-red heat lamps may be placed on 
stands before the pads to increase the 
rate of drying. 

The pad presses of five companies 
whose products are used in pamphlet 
binderies and print shops are reviewed 
here. No information is available on 
padding equipment said to have been 
manufactured by such firms (now out 
of business) as Jacob R. Grove Co.. 
Ray & Wallace Mfg. Co.. and O. W. 
Sutter Mfg. Co. 

Two padding accessories are some- 
times useful: a pad counter with a han- 
dle and two knife-like projections that 
can have the space between increased 
or decreased is manufactured by Las- 
ticks, Inc. The “Quick-As-a-Wink” pad 
counter. made by C. J. Mundo. is used 
to divide any pile of paper (up to 214” 
maximum thickness) into five equal 
parts. Each section is then pushed back 
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in steps so that strawboard may be 
placed between them. 


Carb-N-Set Business Forms 


The company offers a consulting en- 
gineering service by mail and personal 
contact in the techniques of producing, 
selling, and estimating one-time carbon 
interleaved set forms. A number of 
gluing stands, jogging apparatus, and 


gathering racks are designed and 
recommended. 


The gluing rack consists of a base 
board measuring 12” wide, 40” long, 2” 
thick. The ends of five board slats. 
measuring 4 ft. long, 6” wide, and 1” 
thick, are nailed to the edge of the 
length side of the base board. All slats 
are spaced apart equally. Two addi- 
tional slats are nailed to the width side 
to meet at right angles with the end. 

The assembly is then tilted on a 30 
degree angle on any structure about 2 
ft. high from the ground. Caster wheels 
are recommended to facilitate moving 
the glue rack from the gathering to the 
gluing departments. The racks are de- 
signed for one pile of sheets, size 12” 
x 34”, or two piles of sheets of 12” x 
17” dimensions each. or four piles of 
12” x 81%” dimensions each. 


Champion Manufacturing Co. 
Two models of the ChamPADco pad- 


ding press. simply constructed of wood, 
are manufactured. In both the 12” x 
11” and the 17” x 22” sizes the operator 
stacks sheets against a leaning align- 
ment rack and either of the side guards. 
When the stack of pads is completed 
a flat board is placed on top. 

Compression is secured by attaching 
a rod on each side of the stack, con- 
necting the top board and the base 
board. There are three sets of screws 
on the pressure jacks of each rod, and 
by manually screwing them down a 
pressure of several hundred pounds 
may be secured. 

The pressure unit. i.e.. the base, the 
sheets, the top board and the rods, are 
removed from the alignment rack so 
that the backs of the pads are ready 
for the glue to be supplied by the oper- 
ator. 

A simplified model of the press, using 
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an ordinary wing nut, is available in 
the 11” size. Though designed for small 
pads it can also handle sheets 22” on 
the padded side by adding an alignment 
board of 22”, interchangeable with the 


11” board. A 22” pressure unit is also 
adaptable to this model. Special rods 
and collars are available for use on 
small pads such as parcel post labels. 


Chicago Printers Machinery 
Works 


The Jiffy Padding Press is a wood- 
constructed bench-type model. The two 
upright side-frames are grooved so that 
two pressure clamps may ride up and 
down. A removable slide-in door serves 
as the back against which the paper is 
jogged to insure square stock. After 
the paper is clamped down the door is 
removed so that the backs may be 
glued (as shown in illustration). 


The press is available in 14” and 18” 
width sizes. The maximum height of 
the padding stock pile is 24” in both 
models. It is manufactured by Gibson- 
Morrow Specialties and CPMW are the 
exclusive selling agents. 


Speedy Machinery Co. 


The “Speedy Pad-Press” can take a 
lift of paper 22” high, 12” wide by 18” 
long. The two uprights and cross-bar 
are of light aluminum and the foot 
board is of plyboard. The finger snaps, 
which release the cross-bar, are of 
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brass. The thumb-screw pressure ad- 
justment, which works through the 
cross-bar, allows any height lift to be 
securely compressed. 


Joseph E. Murphy Co. 
Eight models of padding presses are 


manufactured. Five 
presses 


are bench type 
padding widths and 
heights that range from 14 3%” x 38” 
to 241%” x 38”, and two are floor models 
of 301%” x 52” and 361%” x 52”. The 
eighth is a new model, the E-Z padder. 


Both and floor type presses 
work on the same principle. The press 
is tilted backward and the paper is 
jogged against one side channel and 
a_ grill-slatted 


with 


bench 


door. Compression is 
achieved by plain ratchet locks or lever- 


operated gear heads. 


When the sheets are compressed the 
press is tilted forward and the slatted 
door is swung open so that the jogged 
ends of the sheets are ready for gluing. 

Steel plates may be dropped in at 
6” or other intervals to segregate vari- 
ous widths and permit easy removal of 
finished work. These plate-locks also 
keep the paper from bulging or crin- 
kling. One or more columns may be 
padded. 


The E-Z padder is a small, compact 
model that should be 
bench or other permanent position. 
Sheets are dropped between two steel 
plates that form a trough, thus serving 


screwed to a 


as a jogger. Pressure is applied by a 
hand-wheel and screws, to the stacked 
paper between end boards. The cross- 
arms which apply the pressure to the 
sheets then be drawn 


may upward, 


swinging the stack and thus exposing 
the ends of the sheets which 
jogged by the steel plates. 


were 


Glue is then applied and the paper 
can be left in this position or returned 
to the trough by giving a few turns to 
the front verticle screw so that glued 
ends do not rest upon the plates. 
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Sticks to His Last! 


“I have seen a lot of changes in my 
day”, said Fred Becher, “but I just go 
on binding books”. His bookbinding 
shop was 51 years old last November 

Becher came to Hartford, Conn. 
when he was 13. His family had just 
landed in the U. S. To make a living 
Becher first turned to the nearest thing 
to bookbinding. His first job was with 
the Arms Pocketbook (handbags, that 
is) Co. (no longer in existence). For 
1l-hours daily seven-day week his earn- 
ings were $1.50. To be sure there were 
no withholding taxes then, but there 
were mothers; Becher’s took $1.40. 

After three years with Arms, having 

learned the business of making wallets. 
handbags, and card cases. Becher went 
to the Plimpton Blank Book Mfg. Co. 
of Hartford (now a division of the U. Ss. 
Envelope Co.) 
He spent two 
years as fore- 
man of the card 
case and lea- 
ther novelty de- 
partment. Con- 
sequently he 
moved into the 
big Plimpton 
bindery whose 
chief output 
was stock blank 
books. 

There followed some years with Wil- 
liam H. Talcott & Bros., library binders 
and blank book manufacturers, a well- 
known Hartford bindery of that period. 

In November 1900 Becher founded 
his own firm. His first shop consisted 
of two little rooms. Business grew 
rapidly. After nine months Becher took 
in a partner, Emil Eitel. 

Like Becher, Eitel, too, had pocket- 
book-making experience. He had also 
worked for 20 years for Case, Lock- 
wood & Brainard, in Hartford. 


Becher & Eitel kept on growing and 
moving. Finally the firm settled on 63 
Asylum Street fifteen years ago. Becher 
specializes in all types of handbinding. 
His plant is equipped to handle both 


edition and pamphlet binding. H's 
business originates all over Connecticut 
from banks, factories, insurance com- 
panies, and individuals. 

After 37 years in partnership Eitel 
retired, 

Becher is also musically talented. He 
is a member of the Hartford Choral 
Club. Although no longer active as a 
singer, as a librarian Becher stores over 
$9,000 worth of music. He is also a 
charter member of the Hartford City 
Band. 
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ne-Elect Lino. Directors 

«kholders of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
ye Co. re-elected the company’s board 

directors at the annual meeting held 

nuary 9 at the company offices in 
ooklyn, N. Y. Following the meet- 

x the board of directors met and re- 

‘cted the following oificers: Martin 

Reed, president; George W. Alli- 

1. v-p and general works manager; 
arry W. Porte, v-p in charge of sales; 
(,ordon B. Welch, v-p; Eugene B. Miro- 
tch, v-p for Latin America; John W. 
‘eed, treasurer; John E. Walsh, Jr., 
cretary; C. F. Lucek, controller; 
arl A. Hergrueter, William H. Moore, 
id John S. Conger, assistant-secretary 
nd treasurers. 

Jack C. Huie succeeds E. D. Betts 
s manager of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co.s New York Agency. Huie’s 26 
years of graphic arts experience in- 
clude work as linotype machinist and 
operator with newspapers and, follow- 
ng his joining of the Linotype Co. in 
1938, sales promotion work for the old 
New Orleans agency, production engi- 
1eering in the Southern territory. and 
subsequent sales experience with Lino- 
type headquarters in Brooklyn. There- 
ifter he was appointed sales manager 
of the company’s Los Angeles office un- 
til his transfer to head the new Atlanta 
agency where he was instrumental in 
solving many of the mechanical prob- 
lems in connection with the inaugura- 
ion of the first major Teletypesetter 
ircuit in the United States, located in 
he South and North Carolina areas. 


Potdevin Moves to Jersey 
Potdevin Machine Co., manufacturer of 
sluing machines, dewarpers, rotary 
presses and other bindery equipment, 
ias moved to a brand new one-story 
‘rick industrial building at 285 North 
St., Teterboro, N. J., about 8 miles 
West of the George Washington Bridge. 
lhough located in Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
0 years, both Brooklyn divisions, to- 
“ether with executive offices, are quar- 
iered in the new building. Manufac- 
turing space is 102,800 square feet on 
i six-acre tract which provides for im- 
mediate and future expansion plans. 


Potdevin plant in New Jersey. 
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GCHW Appoints Smith 

Raymond B. Smith, vice-president of 

Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc., 

and manager of 

their Chicago of- 

fice at 17-23 Hub- 

bard St., was 

elected director of 

the corporation at 

its annual meeting 

held January 18. 

Smith has more 

than thirty years 

of service to his 

credit with GCHW, 

having started as ’ 

a young man. Boy Sal PS 

New Miller Press Heads 

Gordon Montgomery has been elected 

chairman of the board of directors, and 

R. B. Tullis, president, of Miller Print- 

ing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Since joining Miller 15 years ago 

Tullis has been active in executive posi- 

tions with both sales and manufactur- 

ing departments. Montgomery is known 

for his work as a member of the board 

of directors of the National Printing 

Equipment Association. 


Crocker DAY-GLO Papers 
Crocker, Burbank Papers Inc., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., with sales offices in New 
York and Chicago, manufacturers of 
book papers and other paper special- 
ties, have been licensed to produce and 
distribute daylight fluorescent papers by 
Switzer Bros., Inc., originators of DAY- 
GLO coated papers. The Switzer-de- 
veloped five daylight fluorescent colors 
Neon Red, Fire Orange, Arc Yellow, 
Saturn Yellow, and Signal Green will 
be sold under Switzer DAY-GLO trade- 
mark by Crocker, Burbank in a wide 
range of sizes and weights. 

The new type paper, according to the 
manufacturer, offers excellent printing 
qualities, suitable even to all types of 
high speed printing, with assured light 
fastness and color brilliance. The paper 
will not scuff or mark and can be 
folded with or across the grain. 

For books, the paper is held suitable 
for jackets and perhaps insert title 
pages. 

wo wo 

Dona.p E. Leutz has been appointed 
office manager of the San Francisco, 
Calif., office of Gane Bros. and Lane. 
He was formerly located at Chicago. 


ouring the Supply Fld ----------------- 


PMC Catalog on Base 

A new 16p. catalog illustrating the sav- 
ings possible by the use of the sterling 
toggle hook and base system in letter- 
press printing has been just issued by 
The Printing Machinery Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The catalog illustrates three 
typical jobs that were formerly printed 
from type and wood mounted cuts and 
compares the time saved by the use of 
a sterling toggle base. Information is 
also given on the new magnesium base 
and several labor saving accessories. 


Bomac Liquidated 


Bomac Machinery Corporation Ltd., 
British manufacturer of bookbinding 
machinery, has been placed in liquida- 
tion, according to an announcement 
made by A. W. Sarson and H. Lubbock, 
joint liquidators, 5 London Wall Bldgs., 
London, E. C. 2. 

A statement of affairs placed before 
a Committee of Inspection, showed “as- 
sets estimated to realize £30,987 and 
liabilities to £59,793, exclusive of cer- 
tain PAYE, preferential and Contingent 
liabilities. The estimated value of the 
assets includes £28,000 in respect to 
drawings, patents, etc.” 

The Bomac Machinery Corp. was ac- 
tively engaged in marketing their ma- 
chinery in the U. S. during the imme- 
diate post-war period. Offices were 
maintained in Passaic, N. J., New York, 
and Chicago. 


Collating Trays 


Inverted v-shaped trays for greater 
speed and ease in gathering pages by 
hand have been developed by Thomas 
Mechanical Collator Corp. Pages are 
slipped by finger-tips from the sloping 
faces of the trays and assembled in 
sets as desired. When not in use the 
trays may be nested compactly for 
handy storage in a 914”x11"x814” 
space. 


Thomas Mechnical Collator 


































































Lenz Elected V-P 


Earl C. Lenz of Chicago, general sales 
manager of Paisley Products, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of glues and adhesives, and 
Sam Schuller of Chicago, technical di- 
rector of the company, have been elect- 
ed vice-presidents of Paisley. Laurent 
LaBrie, elected assistant vice-president, 
will be in charge of the New York 
office. 


These administrative changes were 
made in connection with the retirement 
of Joseph Morningstar as president of 
Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., parent com- 
pany of Paisley, to become chairman of 
the board. Murray Stempel, a member 
of the board of directors, has been elect- 
ed executive vice-president; George J. 
Muller, president; and R. Nayson For- 
ster, treasurer and member of the board 
of directors. 


Morningstar, Nicol, Inc.. maintains 
offices in 20 states with headquarters in 
Chicago, Ill. The following additions 
and changes have been made in the 
mid-western sales staff: 


Iven G. Nichol has been moved to a 
new office location in Pittsburgh; Art 
Hess to Cincinnati; Malcoum Robinson 
to Litthe Rock, Ark.; Warren Van Et- 
ten to Columbus, Ohio; and Robert 
Swinney has been made sales service 
representative in the Kansas City terri- 
tory. 


New Table Jogger 


A new tilting table paper jogger in 
two sizes, 17”x17” and 22”x22”, has 
been developed by Magic Circle Mfg. 
Corp., Tulsa, Oklahoma. The table is 
adjustable and the intensity of the jog- 
ging is controlled. A_ specially de- 
signed attachment eliminates “curling” 
of the sheets. 


ATF Branch Heads Named 


Clarence I. Gray has resigned as man- 
ager of the American Type Founders’ 
branch in Washington, D. C. He is 
succeeded by Joseph Taylor who will 
divide his time between the two branch 
offices in Baltimore and Washington. 
W. A. Wells, formerly a salesman for 
ATF in Columbus, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed salesman for the Washington 
branch. 


Harry E. Stoddard, manager of the 
Des Moines Branch of ATF, has as- 
sumed the managerial responsibilities 
for the Minneapolis Branch, 117 Wath- 
ington Ave., North. 


He replacés Harry Detlef who re- 
signed. Stoddard will continue to man- 
age the Des Moines office as well. 
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Drawlok for Rubber Plates 


A new type of cylinder for rubber plates 
has been developed by Crawford, Inc., 
Providence, R.I. Called “Drawlok,” the 
cylinder contains a joint which extends 
from one end of the cylinder to the other 
and which may be opened or closed by 
turning a control knob. This feature 
enables rubber plates to be mounted 
quickly and easily without removing the 
type cylinder from the press. 


Booth Appoints 


Harry A. SuEDMEYER has been ap- 
pointed Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Southern 
Arkansas representative of Boston Ma- 
chine Works Co., manufacturers Booth 
Book Cover Turning-in Machine, in 
Lynn, Mass. Suedmeyer will make his 
headquarters in Dallas 19, Tex.. POB 
6733. 


Around the Circuit 


The Milton Paper Company, N.Y.C.. 
has been appointed distributor for 
Crocker, Burbank Papers, Inc. of Fitch- 
burg. Mass. Included in the C.B.P. 
line are antique, eggshell, bulking, text 
book, Bible. offset, and other coated 
and uncoated papers. 


Wittiam G. Povey has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager for 
4cme Steel Co. in Atlanta, Ga. He will 
be in charge of sales in Alabama. Flor- 
ida. Georgia and Tennessee. Charles R. 
Lammers replaces Polley as southern 
area special representative. The sales 
staff changes were announced by W. S. 
Huss. Southern area sales manager. 


oo 8B BD 


Anchor Plastics Co., Inc., 533-5 
Canal St.. New York 13, N. Y.. has 
published a 1952 catalogue illustrating 
the latest applications of custom made 
thermo-plastic extrusions 
plastic for binding. 


including 
The 8-page bro- 
chure describes with words and _pic- 
tures the facilities and range of extru- 
sions available. 

The brochure is available by request 
in writing to the company, mentioning 


B&BP. 
eo 8B wD 


Bronze type, suitable for machine or 
pallet stamping, is now being produced 
for export to the U. S. by Geo. M. Whi- 
ley Ltd., Victoria Road, Ruislip, Mid- 
dlesex, England. ‘“Whiley-Type” is 
made from toughened bronze. Increased 
depth from the face to the shoulder 
and more durability and accuracy are 
claimed. 
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Stuart P. CoxHeap has succeeded 
his late brother, Ralph C. Coxhead, as 
president of the Ralph C. Coxhead 
Corp., makers of Vari-Typers. Ralph 
C. Coxhead founded the company and 
was chairman of the board. 

ec 6 & 

The contract under which the E. P 
Lawson Co., N. Y. C. holds the ex 
clusive sales representation for South 
worth Machine Co. products, has been 
renewed, according to Ropert COLOMY 
sales manager of Southworth, and 
Davin W. SCHULKIND, president 01 
Lawson. 

Se 6b & 

Tweedweave Text, a side paper fo 
use on three-piece covers, has been de. 
veloped by the Canfield Paper Co. 
N. Y. C. The fabric pattern felt finish 
paper is available in rolls and sheets, 
and in several shades of blue, red, 
green, or gray. Canfield Paper Co. also 
supplies Buckraft, a line of strong 
paper suitable for full cover bindings. 

ce Bb & 

Hastings & Co., Inc., gold leaf manu- 
facturers, have moved their Chicago 
office to 330 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. The new location is close 
to the post office and all transportation 
facilities. Complete stocks are main- 
tained in this branch office. 

ee Bb & 

Frank G. BetLock has been ap- 
pointed manager of the San Francisco, 
Calif.. branch of the Miller Printing 
Machinery Co. The office is at 427 


Russ Building. 


Cinci Supplymen’‘s Guild 

Printing supply salesmen in the Cin- 
cinnati area have organized into a 
group known as the Printers Supply- 
men’s Guild of Cincinnati. The chap- 
ter is affiliated with the International 
Printers Suppymen’s Guild. 

Its officers are: Lee Augustine, vice- 
president of the Printing Machinery 
Co.. president; Ken Cramer, Ideal 
Roller Co.; first vice-president; W. H. 
Hammet, Miehle Prtg. Press & Mfg. 
Co.; second vice-president; and George 
A. Vitt. Wortman Roller Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 

The organization is guided by a nine- 
member board of governors including 
its officers and Louis A. Croplis, ATF; 
Harold Blacker, H. Blacker Inks; Jack 
Doughtery, Roberts and Porter Inc.; 
Verne Crane, Samuel Bingham’s Son 
Mfg. Co.; and Alfred Lamson, G. C. 
Dom Supply Co. 

Meetings are scheduled for the first 
Monday of each month, except July 
and August, and meetings on odd- 
numbered months will be luncheons. 
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Binders Join in Observation 
of National Printing Week 


"Bue WEEK OF JANUARY 17, the 246th 
‘iversay of Benjamin Franklin’s 
th, was celebrated by the graphic 
s industry in the U. S. with a series 
banquets, plant visits, radio shows 
| various educational and promotion- 
programs that spotlighted the im- 

; rtance of printing in American life. In 

th name of Printing every segment of 

graphic arts, from bookbinders to 
ertising men to typographers, band- 
together to promote their common 
erest in the industry. As Ben Frank- 
might very well have said on the 
iject of unity: “If we don’t all hang 
‘ether we will hang separately.” 
\rthur A. Wetzel, president of Print- 
» Industry of America, summed up 
e general feeling in one of his talks 
ide during a 3,000 mile speaking tour 
r Printing Week: “This is a period 
ch year which we printers all over 
‘ country devote to telling the world 
out ourselves and our industry. We 
e basically quiet, modest fellows, go- 
« about our business 51 weeks of the 
ir and pretty much letting our deeds 
sur products—speak for themselves. 
it during that one week of the year— 
inting Week—we cut loose and do 
me bragging about ourselves. We try 
» make enough noise, in a constructive 
iy. | hope. so that the impact on the 





public will last throughout the year.” 


For the sake of the record: the cele- 
bration of Franklin’s birthday was orig- 
inally inaugurated by the International 
Graphic Arts Education Assn. which be- 
gan the promotion of Printing Educa- 
tion Week 24 years ago. The emphasis 
then, and as it still is for the IGAEA, 
was on the encouragement of vocation- 
al training in the graphic arts field. 
During this year’s Week, for example, 
the IGAEA selected three Franklin 
foundations related to education for 
honoring on the association’s current 
series of blotters publicizing the Week. 
The three organizations selected were 
the Franklin Technical Institute of Bos- 
ton, The Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia, and the International Benjamin 
Franklin Society of New York City. 
Each blotter, widely distributed, car- 
ried a brief description of the founding 
and the activity of the organization in 
furthering printing education. 


When Printing Industry of America 
and the International Assn. of Printing 
House Craftsmen became co-sponsors 
of Printing Week eight years ago, the 
celebrations became national in scope. 
One of the innovations in the observ- 
ance of Franklin’s birthday and the 
Week was the se- 
lection of a “Miss 
Printer’s Devil” in 
various cities. This 
year’s national se- 
lection. according 
to A. R. Tommasi, 
as chairman of 
publicity for Print- 
ing Week, is Lu- 
cille Norman 
“Miss Printer’s 
Devil of 1952,” a 
Warner Brothers 
star in the picture 
“The Champagne 
Bandit.” in which 
she plays the part 
of a_printer’s 
daughter. 


top, Louis F. Donato, executive secretary of Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
of Greater N. Y.. one of 14 N.Y.C. leaders in graphic arts circles, who 
ced wreaths at Franklin statue. 
ting Week in Milwaukee was climaxed at the banquet held January 
1952 at the Wisconsin Club, Milwaukee. The banquet was sponsored 


the Milwaukee-Racine club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
ikers for the dinner included: from the left) Thomas P. Mahoney, Third 
-president, International Association of Printing House Craftsmen; Colonel 
Press, Inc.; Arthur A. 


| 


Vesser, president of the host club. 
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E\oridge W. Palmer, president, Kingsport (Tenn.) 
\Wotzel, president, the Printing Industry of America, Inc., and Gilbert R. 


While Frank- 
lin’s interest in the 
young ladies is 
well known, other 
celebrations of his 
birthday were 
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more in keeping with his printing ac- 
tivities! 

In MILWAUKEE, WISC., for exam- 
ple, Printing Week was highlighted by 
the annual dinner sponsored by the 
Milwaukee-Racine Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen and seven _ other 
graphic arts groups of the city. Gil- 
bert R. LaVesser, (pres. Bookcraft, Inc., 
trade binders), president of the host 
club, presided as Col. E. W. Palmer 
(Kingsport Press) stated in his talk 
that America is becoming a_ prolific 
reading nation. Palmer referred to the 
statistics of newspaper, magazine and 
book publishers which indicate a steady 
growth during the last decade. Anoth- 
er indication of what the future of 
printing in America might be, is in 
“the quite enormous increase in the 
number of persons attaining higher edu- 
cation, which provides a favorable fac- 
tor in the potential future for printing.” 

HOUSTON, TEXAS, made plans to 
head Philip L. Cole, Deputy U. S. Pub- 
lic Printer, while at Newark, N. J., 
calligrapher Arnold Bank was on an 
educational program to which students 
and teachers in local vocational schools 
were invited. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., launched the 
Week of printing publicity by a procla- 
mation-signing ceremony at City Hall. 
Several exhibits, demonstrating fine ex- 
amples of printing and paper, were 
loaned by local graphic arts establish- 
ments and were on public display in 
the midtown area. The Gold Medal of 
the Poor Richard Club was given to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Another general, Walter Bedell 
Smith, wartime chief of staff to Gen. 
Eisenhower and former ambassador to 
Russia, was the chief speaker at the 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Printing Week 
dinner where he received the Franklin 
Award for Distinguished Service, pre- 
sented by the New York Employing 
Printers Assn. The American Institute 
of Graphic Arts opened its “Printing 
for Commerce” exhibition, the Advertis- 
ing Typographers Assn. presented the 
“Type Talks” Cover Design Exhibit, 
and the Direct Mail Advertising Assn. 

(please turn to page 59) 
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EDS Book 


pterlaket 


A SAMPLE BOOK OF INTERLAKEN’S 





STARCH-FILLED CLOTH 
Showing a choice of 159 different swatch-book samples 


LL grades, colors and patterns of Inter- 

laken’s Starch-Filled Bookcloth are shown 
in this new Sample Book. There are 159 
different swatch-book samples, with four 
transparent, plastic leaves in front, stamped 
in gold, red, green and silver, so that one can 
see the effect when these colors are stamped 
on different shades and patterns of cloth. 

We have also introduced a new shade 
numbering system in this Starch-Filled Cloth 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 


Sample Book. This is the same system we 
use with our Arco cloth. The first two digits 
indicate the grade, and the last two digits 
the shade. All shades bear the same numbers 
in all the grades of cloth. In the back of 
this book we show our complete line of 
embossed cloth, 23 different embossed pat- 
terns. If you have not already received a 


copy of this new book, write us today, or 


ask our distributor in your territory. 








(*ASING-IN may be the virtually last 

ep in the production of a book, but 
ke its predecessors, it is of quality 
veasure only if the product has been 

topflight workmanship in each pre- 
‘ding stage. It is at this point, that 
ie two component parts of the book 
rst come together, and hence was the 
ubject of serious discussion by the 
jookbinders Guild of N. Y., at their 
anuary 9, meeting at the George Wash- 
igton Hotel. 

The panel speakers, William Johnson 
(John M. Gettler Bindery) and Aldrich 
Van Dohlen (Van Rees Bookbindery) 
were brief in their summary of the 
requisites, but the members were stirred 
to further acute discussion by president 
Herbert Bryan (Quinn & Boden). John- 
son briefly reviewed the Smyth casing 
in machines in their several varieties, 
describing at the close the No. 40 unit, 
evolved from a pilot. model of pre-war 
make, which will case in books of a 
bulk from 144 to 21%”, building them 
in as well with applications of heat. 
Closing, he touched on the development 
of wrapping machines to further the 
mechanization. 


Personnel training 


Dohlen spoke of the necessity of 
training personnel in this vital opera- 
ion. A skilled operator, he remarked, 
an make quick changes, repairs, and 
erform other tasks vital to the pro- 
luction of a well-made book. He must 
e endowed or trained to have a ma- 
hine sense. In addition to regular 
laintenance of equipment, the feeder 
nd the rest of the team on the casing- 
1 machine must work together to pro- 
uce a book that will fit its cover, and 
e well made all around. 

William Mather added that various 
loths required a change in the ad- 
esive to suit their particular qualities 
nd that it was essential that the ad- 
esive be not run too thick else squeeze 
uts would damage or ruin many books. 


When to change adhesives 


‘his comment led naturally. to a ques- 
ion as to whether it was good practice 
o change the adhesive from job to job 
rr to determine which one functioned 
‘est on the most cloths and maintain 
hat in the paste pots until a job came 
ilong on which it would absolutely not 
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Casing-In is the Pay-Utt! 


Quality of Each Preceding Stage of Manufacture Determines 
The Success of Casing-In Operation, Final Stage in Bookbinding 


work; for example, regular paste will 
not serve on pyroxylin. 

The consensus was that this was a 
management decision but that generally 
it was good economics in view of the 
small difference in the cost of adhesives 
used, and the cost of shutdown, cleanup, 
and resetting. 

Since H. Wolff is now testing a new 
model Smyth No. 40, Otto Hugo of 
that firm briefly described its operation 
for those who had not seen it, adding 
that new cams, a new feeder, and new 
heating units were being installed and 
the machine would soon be in produc- 
tion. 


Squeeze-out prevention 


The question of squeeze-outs evoked a 


Now They Use The Hole, Too! 


Punch holes, while essential in many 
business forms and loose leaf pages, 
have never been of much esthetic value. 
Never, that is, until the design depart- 
ment of Moore Business Forms decided 
to attempt a combination of practical- 
ity and humorous design. 


LOUIS BROAD. Pn. G 


PHARMACY 
1042 PENN AVE, WILKINSBURG, PA 
PHONE FR 1.842! 





The result is apparent in a standard 
4” x 6” “Flat-Pakit” form developed 
for Broad’s Pharmacy of Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. The design uses the two holes as 
heads for two animated characters rep- 
resenting pharmacists with test tubes. 

The unusual effect made by the use 
of the holes has caused considerable 
comment from the pharmacy’s many 
customers. By the ingenious use of an 
ordinary punch hole, without any addi- 
tional production cost, an otherwise 
routine sales slip has been made into a 
humorous item that makes for good- 
will. 












query on their prevention from William 
Fortney (Russell Rutter) who was as- 
sured that this usually happened only 
when the adhesive was too thick or too 
thin, or the paste rollers were so worn 
that they delivered on over-supply of 
paste. 

Emil Jeisi (American Book-Stratford 
Press) warned that using double crash 
required heavy paste just as much as 
if a buckram cloth was being used. 


While the No. 24 machine custom- 
arily performs very well, added Gene 
Rieder (H. Wolff), occasionally the 
chain becomes stretched and as a result 
the paste box does not quite fully move 
into position. 


Robert Luberg (J. F. Tapley) added 
that improper adjustment of the roller 
quarter turn mechanism, through oper- 
ator carelessness, is frequently a prob- 
lem. 


Check through 


Don’t be content with simply checking 
the first few books off the machine, re- 
marked Harold Monroe (George Me- 
Kibbin) but check the fit during the 
run and after building-in as well. 


A series of production troubles were 
brought up by several members, which 
included a brief discussion of who 
should do maintenance and when. This 
was held to be a management problem, 
one in which it would have to choose 
between bringing a man in early to go 
over the machine, or to have it serviced 
along with all other machines, by a 
regular maintenance crew. 


How to case in a book of 444” bulk 
was another’s contribution. Bryan de- 
scribed similar problems that his plant 
had faced and expressed the belief that 
it was possible to open up the No. 10 
machine to this bulk, providing the 
other dimensions were within its range. 

Sticking of fully printed end sheets, 
particularly those with heavy reverse 
plates on coated stock, was held to be 
a common difficulty, the only solution 
to which lies in interleaving preferably 
with old style “wet” waxpaper. 

Members concluded their discussion 
on reinstatement of ex-members, and 
elected Otto Paasch (McKibbin) as an 
honorary member. Bowling activities 
were also briefly discussed. 






































































































































































































































Static in presses, folders and cutters 
is costly. The Simco “Midget” Static 
Eliminator permits maximum production, 
improves quality, increases profits. 


WANT FACTS ABOUT STATIC? 
WRITE TODAY FOR SIMCO’S 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER “‘BB7’’! 


the SIMCO company 


920 Master St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


heat” 


USE nl TO MELT GLUE 
Fay old nesule” 


IS GOOD ENOUGH 


BUT if you start 
with good animal 
glue and want a 
fast, economical high 
quality finished 
product, then inquire 
about a suitable Sta- 
Warm shallow glue 
heater like many 
bookbinders have 
used successfully for 
1 to 8 qt. shallow 
bookbinders’ glue vears. 
pots with bail, re- 


movable insert and 
brush wiper. 


5 to 50 gal. glue 
heating tanks. 


StaWarm ELECTRIC CO. 


1946 N. CHESTNUT ST., RAVENNA, OHIO 


An ideal machine for tipping signa- 
tures, either regular or offset. Inex- 
perienced operator can easily obtain 
good speeds. This low priced ma- 
Range: 4" to 17" long — Can chine gives unsurpassed production 
be supplied for work 36" long _ results! 
—— 60 to 65 sections per Write for Complete Data 


Register: Completely auto- Spare Parts and Servicing 
matic. Always Immediately Available 


Sole Di 
HAMBRO MACHINERY DIVISION 
17 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. PL-9-3150 


Casemaking time 
cut 40 to 50% with the 


MERZ TURNING-IN MACHINE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


® ECONOMICAL AND EASY TO OPERATE 

e EXPERIENCED CASEMAKERS UNNECESSARY 
Performs 3 uniform and accurate operations for 
your casemaking department—turning-in, tuck- 
ing,and wringing—at speeds you wouldn't think 
possible. MERZ Model B E shown is adaptable 
to Library, Edition and Specialty Binders. Adjust- 
ment made with a flick of the finger. MERZ Model 
AE available without the wringer. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MERZ-VONDER HAAR CO. ¢ Bookbinding Equipment 
809 WALNUT STREET « CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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AX»vion Thread in Textbooks 


R« plying to a request for clarification of provisions in the 

Oicial Minimum Manufacturing Standards and Specifica- 

tions for Textbooks (Form A, page 2, columns 11, 12) 
mel E. W. Palmer, chairman of the BMI Committee on 
tbook Standards and Specifications, wrote as follows: 

e first clause: 

‘Nylon threads may be employed for Smyth sewing and 
de-thread-stitching, in the equivalent grades and strengths 
vailable, only upon the written authorization of the adopt- 
ig agency’ 
ie truly qualifying clause under which, if written authori- 
on of the adopting agency is given, the nylon thread 
ployed must be in conformity with the specifications con- 
ied in the data chart given just below this paragraph. 
ie second clause: 

‘Unless otherwise specified by adopting agency, nylon 
titching threads may be employed for side-stitched books 
mly when Singer or McCain machines are equipped with 
djusted tension facilities (to compensate for smoothness 
ind 8% resilience of nylon threads) and adhesive attach- 
nents for sealing thread to book after stitching’ 

a further qualifying clause limiting the use of nylon 
‘itching threads ‘upon the written authorization of the adopt- 

agency’ ‘only when Singer or McCain machines are 
“juipped . . . for sealing thread to book after stitching.’ 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, INC. 


119 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


t 
' 
' 


Distributors 


Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 

# 2 Kivar Lexide 

Perfect Roll Leaf 

Kendall Mills Super 

Comertex Lining Paper 

Fabricated Leather 

Du Pont Fabrikoid® and P X Cloth® 
Green Core Gummed Hollands 
Aurora Paperboard Co. Binder Board 
Diamond Decorative Leaf 

Achilles End Sheet Paper 

Alcoa Aluminum Binding Posts 


‘Fabrikoid” and “PX” are Du Pon’t registered trademarks for its 
yroxylin-coated bookbinding material and pyroxylin-impregnated 
book cloth respectively. 


COWHIDE CALF 
BUFFING SHEEP 


MOROCCO 
SKIVERS 


] 
i 
! 
' 
' 
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{“In other words, even though the adopting agency author- 

izes the use of nylon threads, there are two provisions: (1) 
the nylon thread must meet the specifications delineated and 
(2) nylon thread may not be used even upon authorization 
unless the machines employed for stitching are equipped to 
maintain proper tension and to adhere the nylon thread to 
the book after stitching. 


“The McCain stitchers all have tension adjusting equip- 
ment and thread adhesive attachments. Singer machines 
(used largely for thinner books) have a moderate tension 
control but no adhering mechanism. 


“It is not believed that the publisher-manufacturer, under 
the existing specifications, has any right to revert to nylon 
thread except upon the specific authorization of the adopting 
agency.” 


Settle L. A. Dispute on School Annuals 


The printing and binding of high school annuals by local 
firms in the Los Angeles, Calif., area will be encouraged ac- 
cording to a new program adopted by the City Board of 
Education after consultation with the graphic arts industry. 
Hitherto, printers and binders claimed, work had been un- 
necessarily sent to competitive firms in other states, particu- 
larly in Texas. 


In order to reduce local costs by standardized procedure 
the printing trade associations have cooperated with the 
Board of Education in the issuance of a new manual for sec- 
ondary schools entitled, “A Manual of Recommendations for 
the Production of a School Annual.” Phil Ellsworth, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Printing Industry of America, said 
that “the solving of this problem is an excellent example of 
how a community should cooperate. All interests will be 
satisfied with the solution, and it probably will be copied 
by schools and printers elsewhere.” 


SOMETHING EXTRA: The care and skill and 


research that goes into every index system 
designed and produced by the G. J. Aigner 
Company. 


AIGNER INDEXES 


Chicago: 422 South Clinton Street (7) 
New York: 97 Reade Street 





Schagfor GLUERS tor Job Binder 


SAVE 35% TIME. Machine-glue leather, paper, canvas, 
book cloth and cardboard sheets rapidly. 


NEAT RESULTS. Uniform glue coatings without lumps, 
blisters, wrinkles or warp. 


PRACTICAL FOR SHORT RUNS. No 
regulation for size or shape of sheets. 


DIAL CALIBRATED GLUE COATING es | ce et oar nee 


CONTROL permits instant precision : _. ea 40” and 46” wide. 
adjustment. eee EASY TO CLEAN 


Entire tank is accessible for cleaning. 
Roller is instantly removable without tools. 


~~‘ 
SCHAEFER EDGE GLUERS . ; 
for edge-gumming printed 
sheets, tipping calendar pictures | 
and for gluing single - wing 
easels. 


SCHAEFER MACHINE CO. 


57 Carbon Street Bridgeport, Conn. 
” Tels.: Bridgeport 68-2250 New York City: LExington 2-2010 
” _ 
Be on a _—— Boston: Arlington 5-8096 
— a ee ee AGENTS: Dolliver G Bro. San Francisco G Los Angeles—Manufacturers 
sheets of paper, cloth Supplies Co., St. Louis—A. R. Quaintance Co., Chicago—M. L. Abrams 
and cardboard. Co., Cleveland-——Sears, Ltd., Canada. 


COMPANY § 


THE MONOMELT 
THE PLANE-O-PLATE 
THE HYDRO-CASTER 
MONOMELT POWER SHEARS 


Simple .. . Safe... Speedy MONOMELT MOLDING PRESSES 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE: One automatic operation nips as % ie 
many books as the operator can hold! Hydraulic cylinder — PLASTIC PLATS TURVER 


inside —* is gee Soo to jaw which adjusts } 
automatically to books of different thicknesses. INYLITE AND BLECTROTYPERS. 
SPEEDY TO OPERATE: “‘NIP-A-BOOK" is as fast as its v SUPPL IRs sh 
operator. Takes less than a second to "'Nip-A-Book"'! ULL A: 


SAFE TO OPERATE: ‘'NIP-A-BOOK" has been designed _— mar 
to gg hac —— ponsater automatically dopetans : BAKELITE MATRIX 
swite y feedin ooks, No dangerous moving parts; 

ell mochenical fitkeges eliminciod. ° E . (Processed hy Monomelt) 


Quick Delivery Write for Full Details . 2 
Spare Parts and Servicing ry Me 1621 WE. Polk $2. 
Always Immediately Available eM Minneapdlis, Bt 


e Vistributor 


HAMBRO MACHINERY DIVISION e 
17 E. 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. PL-9-3150 
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Toronto Strike Foreseen 


A membership meeting of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders and Bindery Women (A.F.L.) has rejected a 
conciliation recommendation for a 221-cent wage increase 
and approved an application to the parent International 
Union for strike action. 

he bookbinders are the second of three Toronto Com- 
mercial printers unions seeking higher wages to take this 
ste The Toronto Printing Pressmen’s Union has already 
ap lied for strike action, the Toronto Typographical Union, 
Lov al 91, has yet to act. 

\| three unions seek a wage increase of 45 cents an hour 
ov: their basic pay scale of $1.6714. They represent ap- 
pr \imately 3,500 Toronto printers working at commercial 
priting firms. 


Conat Heads Cleveland Binders 
Fiink J. Conat, Ideal Book Binding Co., Cleveland was 
ted 1952 President of Employing Bookbinders of Cleve- 
land at their annual dinner election meeting at Hotel Statler, 
uary 16, which was also the inaugural occasion. Al 
is, Ace Folding Co.. was reelected vice-president and 
eph Williams, Forest City Bookbinding Co., was reelected 
surer. Attorney L. A. Trivison, is retained as executive 
se retary. Twenty-two firm representatives were present at 
the dinner. 


eli 


(he 1952 President is president of his company, a veteran 
bookbinder of more than 25 years with Ideal, and received 
a testimonial watch at his silver anniversary with his firm 
in 1947. He has acted as bowling captain in the Star and 
Comet playoff bowling. 


Si. Louis Host to Conventions 
Missouri’s chief city, St. Louis, will be the site of this year’s 
two largest graphic arts conventtions. The International 


YOU CAN ELIMINATE 


Improve quality of production and 
increase output—avoid paper jams 
—improve register and jogging by 
complete static elimination with 
the Oxy Neutralizer Cold Bar—this 
easily installed, safe device is en- 
dorsed by leading printers and con- 
verters. Beat high production-costs 
by curing “static expense.” 


Sends us details of any press which 
causes you trouble. We'll submit 
recommendations without obligation. 


T 
PRODUCTS In. cooousatites. 0. 4. 
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Assn. of Printing House Craftsmen, according to president 
J. Homer Winkler, will hold its 33rd annual convention 
there August 10-13. Two months later Printing Industry of 
America, reports general manager James Brackett. will hold 
its annual convention at the Chase and Park Plaza Hotels, 
October 12-18. 


Approximately one third of the employees of the American Book 

Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, were eligible for awards in the com- 

pany's new plan of service recognition. Twenty-five service buttons 

and three fifty-year gold watches were presented to 60 employees. 

Shown above are Louis Holtmeier and Jacob Vosselman receiving 

the 50-year award from president R. D. Marriner and production 
manager Fred P. Hofferth. 


VE YOu 
4 Tried? 
Srightwood 
LEATHERETTE 


For Albums, Scrapbooks, Bookbindings, etc. 
It’s been a standard with bookbinders for 
years. 


8 Attractive colors and white — 8 Beautiful 
finishes in light and heavy weights. 


Get this new 
sainple book... 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. 





UPACO MEMO 


Save money on 
casing-in pastes. 
Buy new trouble— 
free UPACO No. 4133 
casing-in paste. 
Works beautifully on 
pyroxylin and other 
materials. For de-— 
tails, attach this 
ad to your letter— 
head and mail. 


_—- PASTE COMPANY 
1607, Hyde Park Ave. 
HYDE PARK 36, MASS 








HERE’S WHAT 
NYLON THREAD 


will do for you ' 
in your BINDERY 


You'll get: 
® Tighter books 
® Faster “cutting down” time 
® No “rolling” of signatures 
@ Less machine trouble 
® Less trouble in “smashing” 
®@ Absence of thread trouble 
® 2 to 3 times the yardage 
® Improved shop production 
® Reduced cost 


For better workmanship . . . more economical 
production . . . insist on Robinson Nylon Thread 


THE 
obinson THREAD CO. 


P.O. BOX 85 


4a FSULING 


WORCESTER, MASS 


MANUFACTURERS OF SYNTHETIC THREADS EXCLUSIVELY 








POST BINDER METALS 


for 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKBINDERS 


One of Many Items Shown 
in Tenacity Catalog +48-C 
— Designed for Easy Binding — 


Mite 
THE TENACITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





FOR KE 


DEPENDABILITY 


buy LM 
through your 


TEXT * LEGAL 
NOVEL 


ALL: 


wholesaler 


eM ENDALEL MILES 
Division of The Kendall Company, Walpole, Massachusetts 


A Primer in Book Production 
A detailed guide to book manufacturing, 96 pp., hard 
covers. 43%,” x 7%”, $1.50. (Add 3e sales tax on 
N.Y.C. orders). 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


LEDGER PAPERS 
GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 


G RT A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger + 100% Cotton Fibre Content 
Old Ironsides Ledger * * 75% Cotton Fibre Content 
Dauntless Ledger + ¢ © 50% Cotton FibreContent 
D. Gilbert Ledger * © © © 25% Cotton Fibre Content 
YP" Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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Binders Join in Printing Week Observatiann ccevises som cases 


showed its “Best of Industry 1951 Di- 
rect Mail Award Winners.” 

| .e Type Diretcors Club presented 
exu iples of fine typography in the 
“Tye in Visual Communication” ex- 
hib:. The School of Printing held its 
ope house for the industry and the 
anv ial “Wayzgoose” festival. 

| .e 41 leading printing, educational, 
ad\: rtising, union, and civic organiza- 
tion of the city observed the event 
wit! a program in City Hall that was 
brovdeast over WNYC, and the placing 
of memorial wreaths at the Franklin 
Stalue in Printing House Square, ad- 
joining City Hall Park, in accordance 
wit!) an annual custom. 

\ll God’s Printers Got Wings” was 
the title of a skit presented in SAN 
FRANCISCO, Calif., at the mid-week 
luncheon meeting of the San Francisco 
Advertising Club in honor of Printing 
Week. A series of “gang dinners” and 
formal banquets were held by the local 


S 


)OK MATCHES 


BOTTLE CAPS 


best results in bookbinding, box 
hing and many similar operations 
e Seneca Stitching Wire! Unbeat- 
for uniform high quality and de- 
lability. Available in galvanized 
opper coated finishes . . . in all 
©pular sizes, round or flat on spools 
cores. 


trade associations, union, and the press 
and business clubs. 

A three-week printing exhibit was the 
contribution of BUFFALO, N. Y. to the 
celebration. An unusual item in the 
show was an exact scale model of the 
Buffalo Evening News mechanical de- 
partment. KANSAS CITY and ST. 
LOUIS, MO. were also education-mind- 
ed with several programs held in the 
city’s schools. Window displays and 
speeches at schools and business clubs 
were featured by MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. while WASHINGTON, D. C. 
celebrated with a notable Printing 
Week luncheon and an exhibit of fine 
printing. 

Gov. Talmadge was to be the guest 
of honor at the ATLANTA, Ga. dinner. 
A special booklet, “Stop The Presses!” 
was distributed to show the probable 
impact on the lives of normal citizens 
if printing presses were to stop. 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas, distributed 


PAPER BOXES 


SPIRAL BINDING 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. COMPANY - FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Representatives in practically All Principal Cities 
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10,000 copies of a folder, “What You 
Should Know About San Antonio Print- 
ing” to demonstrate what the industry 
could give. PORTLAND, Oregon, gave 
blood by a special drive to have graphic 
arts personnel make blood donations 
to the Red Cross. Free time and trans- 
portation to blood doners were given 
by the industry. OKLAHOMA CITY, 
Okla., publicized their industry by dis- 
tributing special advertising place mats 
in restaurants. 

Three big how-to-do-it clinics on 
management, sales. and_ share-your- 
knowledge in the graphic arts field 
were the contribution of New England 
printers to the Week’s program as cele- 
brated in BOSTON, Mass. Forty-two 
organizations in the six New England 
states banded together under general 
chairman Courtney H. Reeves to make 
the Week a success. 

All in all it was a splendid Week. 


But wait till next year! 
















BREHMER Original 
SEWING MACHINES 


9 8 


55-57 VANDAM ST., NEW YORK ALGONQUIN 5-4510 
ath ah th Sati 


Folders 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Ess7y 


SS BINDERY SUPPLIES 


ASS 


We invite 
your inquiry. 


Russell Ernest Baum 


Tel. - BR - 9-5057 














CARB-N- 
MATERIALS - 
816 Ferguson Avenue 








Since 1882 


for BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
| BROWN FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 


3767 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 


| FOLDING MACHINES 
| 
| 
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Since 1936 


Carb-N-Set Penetrating Padding Glue 
CARB-N-SET ONE TIME CARBON PAPER 
CARB-N-SET GATHERING EQUIPMENT 
Engineering Service on how to build, sell, 
and manufacture one time carbon-set forms. 

ET BUSINESS 
EQUIPMENT .- 


FORMS 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Dayten 7, Ohio 








New York 


Chicago 


CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. 


San Francisco 


SUPER-STITCH BOOKBINDERS WIRE 


Distributorships Available in Certain Territories 














GANE BROTHERS 
Chicago @ San Francisco @ St. Louis @ Los Angeles 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 


333 Hudson Street a 
Bookbinders’ 


Interlaken Mills 
Davey Boards 
Headbands 


BOOKBINDERS SUPPLIES FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Leathers 
Book Duck 
Gummed Hollands 


Louis DeJonge & Co. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 








& LANE 


INC. 


WaAtkins 4-8090 


Supplies and Machinery 














Titling Skivers 









for booklet. 


126 White Street 


English Handboarded Moroccos 


. SERVOL TYPE 


An inexpensive, hard, deep matt hot leaf stamping and embossing 


OLSENMARK CORPORATION 





e 17 State St. 
e New York City 


/ANCRUSTA JOHN HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 


IMPORTERS 


e Telephone 
e Digby 4-9696 






type, that takes the place of brass type, at much less cost. Write 


New York 13, N. Y 











Prentiss Stitching Wire 
IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO. 
Established 1868 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Cincinnati 


Distributors for 
INTERLAEKEN MILLS 








J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


complete 


fabrics and papers to suit every 


Distributor for 


line of 


Ohio 


DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


bookbinding 


Onbiatern ' 


exacting need and specification. 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 


216 West Adams St., 
West Coast Users: RELIATEX, 


Chicago, Ill. 
1319 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


1427 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, 
Loose Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 





Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 


_—_—_—_—, 


SPIRAL BINDING CO. Inc. 


PUNCHING DIES . 


Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 
Interlaken Cloth Du Pont Fabrikoid 


Manufacturers of 


406 West 3lst Street 


REPAIR the easy way with 
MEND-A-TAPE 


Self-adhering—Transparent—Matte Finish 





















Easy to apply—no instruments needed 

Just press on with Hand 

Invisible—No Glare—No Discoloration 
Samples furnished upon request 


TRANSPARENT PROTECTION CO. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
Ask for Catalog BB-49 


WILSON JONES CO. 
122 EAST 23rd St. 


3300 FRANKLIN BLVD. 
CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


PUNCHING MACHINES 
MECHANICAL BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


New York 1, N. Y. 


60 Park Place, 
Newark 2, N.J 


BOOKBINDERS HARDWARE 








MARTINI BOOK SEWING MACHINES 


Write for complete details. 


ZWICKER-GRAF MFG. CO., INC. 


New York 1, N. Y. 


45 West 34th St., 
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Manufacturers of natural and syn- 


thetic adhesives for book manufacture HOW MANY KEY MEN ARE WAITING 


G 10 READ THIS COPY OF BBP . 














MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
13th STREET & 3rd AVENUE e BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 e SOuth 8-9046 


For over 50 years Better Adhesives Thru Research 
















KEEPS GLUE AT 150° 


A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot quickly 
brings glue to correct working temperature— 
keeps it there by thermostatic control. Holds 
2 qts. See your Black & Decker Distributor, or 
write to: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 660 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 


BLACK & DECKER Electric Glue Pot 







Give each one a personal subscription. 
Your thoughtfulness will be appreciated. 










D.C.—$29.50 












RATES: U. S. A.: $3.00—1 yr. $5.00—2 yrs. FOREIGN: $5.00—1 Yr. 
FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY — . : 
GLUES FOR EVERY BOOKBINDING USE 
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HARD, FLEXIBLE and NON-WARP 
* GLUES - 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 


| Executive Offices Basic Mfrs., Est. 1926 Factory 
| 1401 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. Bristol, Pa. 
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3 1 ¢ ALL ADHESIVES e 4 wal 
5: " THe Best By Test ‘ | Firm ___ pic leat 
— ¥ » For More THAN 70 YEARS . porn 
a . 6G THomas W. Dunn Co. : = 
i » 340 PeartSt.,.NewYork7NY. ff City. ‘ nhiasiniciainn 
, DPPSCRC Gtecaeuete coe sc Seseuuuwsnesuas" [] 1 Year C2 2 Years 
si — A Complete Bindery Glue Service | Offices +t 
Y f Flexible Glues @ Pastes @ Padding Glues Boston Mr 
4 % Synthetic Resin Cements Philadelphia " —_—-—-—— 
ps a DH Z USED THRUOUT THE WORLD! — Fiem =>. 
) | MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE, Co., Inc. | "ius en ; 
; FACTORIES at — {13% Groenpeint Ave. Besshiya, K. ¥. Kelomanse | Address__ - 
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i C) 1 Year C) 2 Years 


FLEXIBLE GLUES © NON- WARP PASTES ® SYNTHETIC 
RESIN BOOKBINDING CEMENTS ® HOT AND COLD 
PADDING GLUES ® ADHESIVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE sense eee eee e ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee 


Free Consulting Service on Adhesive Operations 
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PA SL PRODUCTS INCORPORATED Firm = 
: 630 W. Sist St, New York 19 © 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16 por 
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660 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





We specialize in | wlidhieaes a 
every adhesive used in cutie cpipepittiebntineeeeeeeseceeaaaneeene 
a bindery. 
: ‘$l SAMUEL SCHWEITZER CO. BL town 
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5 <M th. Non-Warp & Pyroxylin Pastes City aii 
é ner nin: Be Sar Rneting Mail to: BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 50 UNION SQUARE ¢ NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
40-42 Renwick St., New York 13 + Tel, AL. 5-0114 
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PAPER CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 


Joanna Bmnaings 


important Publishers select 
for their popular best-selling fiction 


for their important and best-selling non-fiction 


From a wide range of bookcloths, Doubleday, 
Rand McNally, Scribners, and McGraw Hill 
selected these Joanna bindings. They were care- 
fully chosen for their beauty and durability, and 
for those qualities so necessary to meet the 
particular production problems and cost specifi- 
cations. Here are the selections: Lintex ¢ Velltex 
Linen * Parchment Impreglin ¢ Atlas Impreg- 
lin * Duro Buckram * They are bindings you 
will want to use too. 


Ask us for samples of these cloths manufactured 


by Joanna Western Mills Company for whom 
we are the Eastern Distributor. 


», Ww cn!” 


oe TE 


Atlas moncll iy 


‘i.> 


a 


“Pressmaster Papers 


The right quality carefully manufac- 
tured to meet the most rigid require- 
ments of book publishers. 


dened dopepetoapeted sie > : = 


Fine formation * wide range of finishes 
¢ uniformity of color * sharp type 
impressions * accurate bulking speci- 
fications * Pressmaster Text in Plate, 
English, Machine, Eggshell * Press- Velitex Linen 
master Offset in Plate, Dull, Vellum 
¢ Pressmaster Antique * Pressmaster 


Coated. BE Se 


Payee ey 
¥ 


PAPER CORPORATION OF tCNITED STATES 
Rockefeller Center * International Building * 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 * Phone: Circle 7-1637 
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Section Il 


troduction 


“A Manuscript, A Publication Date, And A Lot of Responsibility” 


ublishing 


> 


Kodachrome Binding & Text Inserts 
Distinguish Harcourt, Brace Textbooks 


Reflections 


Sixty years ago, making books, like 
making boots, was largely a one- 
man operation. Today, the magic 
combination of native ingenuity 
by management planners, plus the 

highly developed skills of labor's 
The Cold Facts About Cold Type master craftsmen, has achieved 
by Freda Browne eee ee ee this result: book manufacturing 
takes its place with other typically 
progressive American Industries, 
bringing the public more and bet- 
ter things at lower cost, through 
mass production. 


—From "Of Making Many Books,” 
published by Vail Ballou Press. 


We may say of the Linotype it- 
self that it is one of the most 
democratic of all machines. It is 
essentially an invention for the 
people. It ministers to the mil- 
lions. Its whole success is founded 
on its usefulness. You come in 
contact with it a hundred times a 
day. The effect of its work is all 
pervasive. It comes to you with 
your morning paper. Even before 
that it has probably stared at you 
from some label in your bathroom 
—or the calendar on the wall. All 
through the day it comes to your 
desk—on the corner cards of en- 
velopes, on letterheads, in circulars 
and booklets, in trade papers and 
popular magazines, in reference 
books, in your checkbook—where- 
ever there is printing there is the 
Linotype. 


—"The Power of Print—And 


~~ Men,"' Mergenthaler Linotype 
Clinical Reports PCS UT a en ROP Co. 


- see ag 
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From Cover to Cover: Part 2: Making The Cast-Off 
by Stefan Salter __.. 


Books & Printing: A Treasury for Typophiles 


Textbook Triangle 


The Bookmaking Parade: +225 in a Series 
by John Begg 


Pinan iebdi tof A 


a 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


otis essibbdinnied 


I I nen entnshsnsincseh 


--Arehway Press 


OR ccccericetnenesitincesnnsintsntntsies W. W. Norton 


W. T. Schoener... 
. H. Gipson....... 


Carl G. Smith... 
Burton L. Stratton.. 
James Hendrickson 
W. J. Gartner 
Monroe Wheeler. 


Biakiston Co. 


Caxton Printers 
~- «eE. P. Dutton 


Rodale Press 
Grusset & Dunlap 
Harper & Brothers 

Hastings House 


—......Ginn & Co. 


....MeGraw-Hill Bk. Co. 
Museum of Mod. Art 


John Begg 
P. J. Conkwright. 


Bennett A. Cerf........ " 
Ray Freiman.................. 


William Nicoll 
Henry B. Roberts. 


Burr Chase................. - 


Tom Torre Bevans 


Leonard Blizard......... 
Mary D. Alexander... 


Morris Colman........ 
Bruce Gentry 


Will Ransom.................... 


~-=--eOXford U. Press 


Princeton U. Press 
Random House 
Randem House 

Free Lance 

..C. Scribner's Sons 

Silver, Burdett 

..Simon & Schuster 

.Wm. Sloane Assoc. 


....U. of Chicago Press 
s-sesseseeeeeeeeViking Press 


.The Grolier Society 


-sweeU, Of Okla, Press 
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LINOTYPE method simplifies composition 
of Illustrated Golden Dictionary 


Simon AND Scuuster’s new Illustrated 
Golden Dictionary for young people con- 
tains 2,120 full-color pictures in its 554 
pages. Although pictures make it easier 
for children to understand the meanings 
of words, they pose quite a problem for 
the typographer. After it was decided 
that the Linotype provided the most eco- 
nomical and efficient method for handling 
the tremendous quantity of run-around 
composition, The Composing Room, Inc., 
New York City, was given the job of set- 
ting type for the dictionary. 

This handsome volume was printed by 
the Western Printing and Lithographing 
Company in four-color offset lithography. 


The use of Linotype Caledonia for the 
definitions not only minimized problems 
of composition and type reproduction, but 
also provided a clear, open face, easily 
read by young eyes. 

The Linotype method has provided an 
economical answer to countless composi- 
tion problems, and Linotype faces are 
available to capture the mood and “feel” 
of any work. Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


- LINOTYPE - 


Text set in Linotype Caledonia 
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hodachrome Bindings and Textpages 


Distinguish Harcourt Brace Texthooks 


Wh itH THE NEWLY-PUBLISHED Harcourt, 
Brace Mercury Edition of the Adven- 
tures series, HB art director Gerald 
Gross has indicated new directions for 
the book designer and posed problems 
for the book manufacturer. The Gross- 
des gned bindings each lavishly 
splished with a Kodachrome imprint 
on cloth, typify the tremendous visual 
ap} eal carried also within the four vol- 
incorporating, it seems, the im- 
pact of pictorial journalism, as_per- 
fected by Life, in combination with eye- 
fill'ng layout techniques as practiced in 
American advertising. 

If the design of the bindings,” com- 
mented Gross, “is any indication of how 
textbooks will look in the future, then 
binding equipment manufacturers will 
have to meet the challenge, revamp old 
style machinery, and thereby open the 
way to selling more books.” 

lo produce the bindings, the A. D. 
Smith Bancroft cloth was shipped to 
Plimpton Press in Norwood, Mass., for 
sheeting, shipped in turn to 305 E. 45th 
St. in N. Y. C. to be printed by Reehl 
Litho., then sent to 200 Varick St. of 
the city for natural cellulose coating by 
Perfect Finishing Co., and finally re- 
turned to Plimpton for binding. 

Were these trips necessary? Expense- 
consuming and time-consuming as they 
were. prompts Gross to argue that the 
equipment should be available under 
one roof. He recalled that Leonard 
Brodney of Colorgraphic once contem- 
plated bringing such plans to realiza- 
tion but faltered for the lack of adapta- 
ble bindery equipment (see June B&BP 
D0 p.68). 


ums, 


From any angle 


In layout all four bindings are identical. 
They vary only in color, titling and pic- 
ture selection. In each case the front 
cover, measuring 64 x 914”, matches 
th back cover with a basket weave tex- 
ture panel running clear across top 
2-5/16” deep, 254” at the bottom. The 
su! dued colors of the panels highlight 
the lettering and the 444” deep Koda- 
chrome which repeats on the back and 
flows over the backbone into the hinge 
where the picture division is not no- 
tied. Viewed from any angle this 
se‘mingly panoramic picture layout 
with its choice of colorful, interest-in- 
viting scenes fascinates the viewer; 
such as one, who exclaimed: “Gee, these 
are good looking books! Too nice for 
textbooks.” An appreciation which 
seems to be shared by the Harcourt, 


Brace tradebook department which is 
considering a trade edition of this high 
school literary material—and to think 
that just a few years ago trade book 
design was held up as model for text- 
books. 

The titling appears only on the back- 
bone and front cover. Adventures is 
carried in calligraphy across the top 
front panel in black. The in on the 
bottom panel matches the top panel 
lettering, but the rest of the title is set 
in letter-spaced ATF Bulmer roman 
caps. The backbone carries its in- 
formation in sans serif black letters 
spaced above and below the picture. 

In Bancroft’s Arrestox C 1500, offset 
finish, HB found an absorbent white 
book cloth that answered their specifica- 
tions for good ink penetration, a desira- 
ble quality in school books since stu- 
dents often dig with knives for under 
cover stories beneath the letters. 


No glare 


The comparative absence of sheen made 
the cloth particularly suitable, since 
too much glare, in Gross’ opinion, 
would have diminished the value in the 
weave pattern and reduced the contrast 
of depth in the excellent photography. 

Penetration of ink on cloth, to say 
nothing of general coverage is a spe- 
cialty, that Reehl Litho has mastered 
with an impressive amount of past ex- 
perience including school manuals, 
Grosset & Dunlap’s Juvenile Classics, 
and a Sadlier textbook some years ago. 
The Adventures binding was run on a 
22 x 33” sheet through a Harris single 
color 23 x 35” offset press. Each of the 
four bindings were imposed on the 
sheet. To insure register and good cov- 
erage the press was run slower with 
greater amounts of special inks. Curl- 
ing of the cloth can be an added factor 
to slowing presswork. 

Being an established seller, which has 
gone through many editions and dresses, 
minimum sales 
for the Adven- 
tures were rat- 
ed high enough 
to allow the 
HB staff to lav- 
ish their pro- 
duction ideas 
on the books. 











B&w reproduction 
of two of the 
four Kodachrome 
color bindings 








The design inside also reflects much 
novel thinking. Produced in a compara- 
tively short amount of time, these books 
required the careful labors of many 
hands—the manuscripts developed by 
an energetic and progressive editor, 
William Jovanovich, were routed 
through Gross and Kermitt Patton. Pic- 
tures for the text were drawn from 
countless agencies and photographers 
by Grace Hughes and those for the col- 
or units were selected by Barbara 
Lewis. 


Pictorial Sparkplugs 


Without being picture books, there are 
pictures scattered throughout the Ad- 
ventures series, each picked to spark 
text and design whenever it might get 
dull. Appropriately the title pages dis- 
play pictures as inviting as those on the 
covers. 

As a sort of curtain raiser to what is 
to follow each book carries an eight 
page four-color section to stimulate in- 
terest in the topics discussed in the 700 
plus pages following. These pictorial 
sections keyed to short copy submitted 
by the authors are reminiscent of ad- 
vertising practice. A Kodachrome opens 
and closes each section and the mon- 
tages for the six pages within make 
vivid use of all the printing colors avail- 
able to illustrate the author’s message. 
The four pictorial color sections, one for 
each volume, were designed by Philip 
Grushkin, and printed letterpress as a 
32-page signature on coated stock by 
Plimpton. 

Following this graphic introduction 
each book launches its reader upon 
well-laid out reading matter thought- 
fully designed with excellent readability 
achieved through the use of Linotype 
Caledonia 10/12 for Adventures in Ap- 
preciation and Adventures in Reading 
and 10/11 for Adventures in American 
Literature and English Literature for 
the two top highschool grades. 

Throughout the letterpress printed 
text pages second colors are used in 
illustrations and headings. 

Photographs are bordered with thin 
black lines in a style made popular 
by Time. They insure better wear of 
halftones. Where applicable pictures 
are as up-to-date as the one shown of 


Kon Tiki. 

































































































































































































































































































































































(lo_p Tyre composition, as it is most 
frequently called, shows different faces 
to different individuals. There are those 
who see in it the complete salvation 
from the high cost of hot metal com- 
position, others who deem it little more 
than a passing fancy and a typographic 
delusion. 

As usual he who walks the middle 
way derives the most benefit. For this 
type of composition functions as well 
either as an effective adjunct to type 
composition, or as a full replacement 
when economics dictate. As a middle 
ground choice it best serves those who 
use it, for neither one method or the 
other can wholly serve without borrow- 
ing from the other. 

To use “typewriter.” or “cold type” 
composition sucessfully in books, it is 
necessary to know something of the 
routine and method of book production, 
as well as something about the older 
methods of composition, or else what 
may have been dreamed of as a carefree 
excursion into new worlds of economy. 
may become a gnawing trap into which 
fresh problems are placed as bait each 


day. 


Developing skill 

Ability as a stenographer or typist is 
not a criterion of good cold type “set- 
ting.” Not too many office Tillies at 
$40-45 per week can be turned into 
competent operators of this type of ma- 
chine, in book work, that is, except at 
the expense of a long educational per- 
iod during which virtually an intensive 
course in composing room practice and 
the elements of book composition must 


#0 you can check for dragging. If moored with anchors, you 
must know whether there is « swivel in use. If not, or if 
the swivel doesnt function, you must keep « record of how 
the ship swings, #0 a2 to know «hen the chains get foul of 
each other. This in turn involves a knowledge of the state 
of the tide. Tied up alongside, you must know what lines 
‘are in ume, whether they are doubled up or not, and whether 
they are teut oc slack. If your ship is one of & nest, you 
must know which ship in the nest has the buoy. If the 
Deirt Leap is out, check it repeatedly to see thet it is not 
tending so as to indicate a drag. 

The condition of the ship's motive power plant must be 
known at ell times. Under way the boilers and engines in 
use must be on record. In port, you must be ready to advise 
the OOD instantly as to which boilers are being held in 
readiness, amd any repairs in progress which may interfere 
with getting under way. 

Standard speed varies on different ships) The watch QM 
must know what standard speed is on his ship and bow many 
¥. p.m's it tekes to make it. Naturally, he must also know 
what speed she is making presently, her base course by steer 
ing, standard, and gyrocompass, end the present course she 
ie on, if she is sigzagging. The gyrocompass must be ad 
justed for material changes in latitude. Although the QM 
does not make the actual adjustment, it is he who notifies the 
electrical gang when it must be mede 

Find out from the man you relieve whether soundings 
were taken during his watch, and whether it is likely that 
any will be taken during yours If so, ascertain whether 
they will be by fathometer or heed line. If the latter, be 
gure thet the lead lime is coiled down ready et the chains. 

Check to see that the required running and suziliary ligh s 
are on, and, if you have the watch et sunset or sunrise, don't 
fail to turn required lights on or off at the proper instant 
See to it also that making or hauling down covoms is done 
smartly and st the correct instant. Nothing looks worse 
than « ship in © group sanding her ensign up after al! the 


be given. Once such an operator is 
“created” it well behooves the firm to 
make every effort to keep her, even 
though she may have realized that she 
is very nearly worth the wages of a 
good hot metal machine operator. It 
would be well worth comparing these 
costs, not forgetting to recall that over- 
head in a composing room is included 
in your bill! 

With the assumption that the opera- 
tor of one or another of these cold type 
machines has some knowledge of the 
problem of producing composition, let 
us turn to some basic considerations in 
composing book copy thereon. 

First step is to analyze carefully the 
ms.. to determine any special character- 
istics, such as unusual amounts of 
italics, bold face, side headings, special 
signs, quoted matter, tables, and other 
out of the ordinary composing prob- 
lems. 


————— 


water is. You must know the bearings of the anchorage, 
80 you can check for dragging. If moored with anchors, you 
must know whether there is swivel in use. If not, or if 
the swivel doesa’t function, you must keep a record of how 
the ship swings, 80 a8 to know when the chains get fou! of 
each other. This in turn involves a knowledge of the state 


| 
of the tde. Tied up alongside, you must know what lines 

are in use, whether you are doubled up or not, and whether 

they are taut or slack. If your ship is one of @ nest, you 

must know which ship in the nest has the buoy. If the 

drift lead is out, check it repeatedly to see that it is not 

tending so as to indicate « drag. 

The condition of the ship's motive power plant must be 
known at all times. Under way the boilers and engines im 
wse must be on record. In port, you must be ready to advise 
the OOD instantly as wo which boilers are being held in 
readiness, and any repairs in progress which may interfere 
with getung under way. 

Standard speed varies on different ships. The watch QM 
must know what standard speed is on his ship and how many 
1. p.m.'s it takes to make it. Naturally, he must also know 
what speed she is making presently, her base course by 
steering, standard, and gyrocompass, and the present course 
she is on, if she is rigsagging. The gyrocompass must be 
adjusted for material changes in latitude. Although the QM 
does not make the scwal adjustment, it is he who notifies 
the electrical gang when it must be made. 

Find out from the man you relieve whether soundings 
were taken during his watch, and whether itis likely that 
any will be taken during yours. If so, ascertain 
they will be by fathometer or lead line. If the latter, be 
sure that the lead line is coiled down ready at the chains. 

Check to see that the required running and auxiliary lights 
are on, and, if you have the watch at sunset or sunrise, don't 
fail t wr required lights on or off at the proper instant. 
See to it aleo that making or hauling down colors is done 
smartly and at the correct instant. Nothing looks worse 
than 0 ship in @ group sending her ensign up after all the 


Above, a comparison of the same text in normal hot metal and Varitype composition 


by Freda Browne 


Is the copy to be set for same size, 
for reduction, or perhaps enlargement? 
This is an important item for because 
of the larger number of type fonts 
available, Varitype copy is frequently 
reproduced same size, IBM copy in re- 
duction. 


Pitfalls ahead 


If in analyzing the copy. an excess 
amount of special composition is dis- 
covered, it will affect the production of 
the work for it will require either the 
usage of more than one IBM machine, 
or stops on the Varitype to change type 
fonts. To change any type face on IBM 
requires a second machine. 

Changes in line spacing on the IB\ 
machine require changing of the platen. 
The space between lines is figured in 
inches i.e. 6 lines to the inch. Line 
spacing on the Varityper requires the 
changing of a gear which is calculated 
to various line spacings, equivalent ‘o 
the printers’ point system. 

Since there is as yet no italic face on 
the IBM, underscoring must serve as 4 
substitute. The number of tables and 
the amount of vertical and horizont«| 
ruling that is required may also affe:t 
the handling of the job. Ruling r- 
quired for IBM composition has to be 
done with a ruling pen and ink. The 
Varitype supplies ruling attachmen!s 
that fit over the type font from whic! 
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he author was baptised in publishing produc- 
on some 22 years ago when she became a 
ne-girl office force for Claude Kendall, a 
1.Y. publisher. She was soon tagged with 
roduction, a task which she found was the 
ost exciting of all. Later with Julian 
Messner, Inc., she developed the famed flocked 
uveniles that set new sales sights for the 
rade in those years. 

Miss Browne has always maintained her ma- 
or interest in the evoultion of ‘‘copy for cam- 
ra’’ techniques which stood her in good s.ead 
n the planning and production of much work 
ior offset reproduction, both for publishers 
nd later for customers of Visualart, the de- 
ign and production service she established 
for both book publishers and lithographers. 

During the years of the Books by Offset 
how, Miss Browne was its guardian, pro- 
noter, and secretary, and for the past five 
years has conducted her own design and pro- 
duction service, specializing in the preparation 
f “Copy for Camera’ as well as typesetting 
machines, either the cold or the hot varity. 
Her office operates both Varityper and IBM 
machines. 


ulings and leaders of different weights 
can be obtained mechanically. Vertical 
iling in such instances is obtained by 
rning the paper into the machine the 
ther way. 
Ribbons used in either machine can 
utilized to achieve certain effects. 
he ribbons which are paper carbon 
(not silk) are furnished in a range of 
degrees of softness and hardness, the 
rder varieties giving a sharper im- 
ession on the paper. 
One should keep in mind that the 
iality of the product is affected by 
h intangibles as the humidity of the 
and the paper, and operator atti- 
tice, 


, 


Che paper one uses in this form of 
c mposition also effects the quality of 
t finished job. Ledger papers of 
avout 20lb. substance prove the most 
~itisfactory, the slightly toothy sub- 
‘'ance giving type characters and rules 
sharp, even, black color. Hence the 
visability of sticking to a rag-content 


s ck, 
Corrections 


\ithough cold type composition is done 
on a “typewriter,” one doesn’t erase 
but can opaque and retype over the 
opaqued surface, if making corrections 
wile typing. There are several forms 
«! opaquing agents available and each 
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will give you different results in various 
circumstances. The author finds that a 
retouching brush stuck through the 
rubber top of a nose drop bottle is an 
affective device for such corrections. 
In making ready to turn out a book 
of any length by the cold type method. 
it is wise to work out the plan of the 
book in advance much as it is done in 
preparing copy for the composing room. 
The answers to virtually the same set 
of questions must be known, else the 
work will be interrupted while new 
typographic details are worked out. 
Let’s begin with the basic informa- 
tion of trim size, character count, and 
preliminary budget. With a slide rule. 
the percentage of reduction, if needed. 
may be quickly -worked out and the 
copy typed to the appropriate measure 
in the suitable size. For example. a 
page 42 picas wide might be reduced to 
36 picas in the final. and so the type 


LIFE HISTORY OF PATHOGENES 


FIG. 152, The life history of the cotton wilt fungus 
(Fussriam vasiasec 


face, which might be 12 pt. on the ma- 
chine can be reduced proportionately 
to the size required. 


Dummy pages 


Once the basic type page has been 
worked out it is good practice to have 
dummy pages made up to the character 
count in type page dimension and 
printed in non-photographing blue. The 
copy can then be typed directly thereon 
either in galley style or directly into 
page proof. 

At the same time it is well to make a 
record of the typographic information 
necessary to production of the job. For 
example, in the illustration shown the 
type used was Varitype No. 620-8C for 
superior and inferior numbers; Type 
no. 630-10B for body text; type no. 625- 
10B for italics and the mathematical 
type for the Greek symbols. Three 
clicks on the gear no. 714 were used for 
space between lines and 1 click up or 
down as the case might be, for superior 
and inferior numbers. Number 2 ink- 
ing impression was used throughout. 
The job was for same size reproduction. 
This simplifies corrections and dupli- 
cation at a later date. 

In no way does this one article en- 
deavor to be a definitive study of the 
methods of cold type composition and 
their economics. Rather it is intended 
as an introduction. The author has en- 
deavored to cite some of the things 
which are not found in_ instruction 
books but can be learned only through 
experience, and once learned, enhance 
the value of the method. 


(To be continued) 


ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS 


- 112.5 cps. + Curve; 62.5 watts; 
+ Onsy = 88.83%; 0.372 watt. 
Snsc = 89.1%; 508 ph; 25.4 ohms. 
faeces RB Me 
‘ , 158,100 ohms. 
E, = 1.6 volts; . 125.6. 


23,900 cps; 1000 pyf; 14.9; 
6.72%. 

|. 4780 cps; 1000 put; 74.5; 
1.34%. 


1.06 ohms. 

). Percentage discrimination 
aad selectivity remain the 
same, band width increases 


with frequency. 
2 


- 2.25 me. 


22. Graph 
. 346 pa; 76.3 ph; 25 pe. 


CHAPTER IX 


6. 711 pd. 

7+ Curve; 6 me; 40 pul; 17.6 wh. 
&. 150 meters; 2.0 mc. 
9. 0.073 uf. 


CHAPTER X 


(0) 2700 pmhs. Values given 
ere approximate. 
. () ue 9170 ohms, 
1, = 7070 ohms; 
(>) +, = 38,200 ohms, 
1, = 8,940 ohms; 
(c) 1, = 23,333 ohms, 
1, = 9830 ohms. Values 
given are approximate. 


2. @) 1.7 ma; () 12.7 me; 
(©) 1.0 ma. 
3. (@) 21.25; () 19. Valves 


gives ave 
4 () 1600 pubs; 





Left, a page made up from IBM composition, at right tabular matter via Varitype. These cuts reduced. 






about 50% from original. Feature headline in Artype. 
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MAKING THE CAST-OFF 


JN Last MoNTH’s ISSUE we discussed 
the people a book designer works with 
and the cast-off of the manuscript which 
he is expected to design. 

This is what his desk should look 
like at this point. First, of course, 
there is the manuscript—and for his 
sake, we hope it is in fairly good con- 
dition, preferably not a fifth carbon on 
onion skin! Then there are the de- 
signer’s tools. These paraphernalia may 
vary but by and large they will consist 
of a pad of good tracing or layout 
paper (9 x 12), a good ste! ruler. 
pencils of varying degrees of hardness, 
say, #4, #3 and #2, one or two color 
pencils for marking manuscripts (the 
colored pencils should not be too soft, 
and preferably of out-of-the-ordinary 
hues), and last but not least type speci- 
men books. 

The best paper for the layout work 
is whichever the designer likes best but 
it must be remembered that these lay- 
outs have to stand up to severe handling 
in the composing room and elsewhere 
and that they go through many hands, 
before being discarded. Paper that is 
very brittle and that breaks when fold- 
ed is obviously not recommended. More 
or less transparency is desirable as 
many designers trace some of all of 
the display type they specify. 

When you consider how few pencils 
are used up over a period of a season 
or a year it certainly pays to buy the 
best quality as they are more uniform 
in quality and easier to sharpen. 


Rules for a ruler 


Getting a good steel ruler is not easy. 
The book designer needs such a ruler 
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BY STEFAN SALTER 


for accuracy and it certainly is amaz- 
ing to see the number of publishing 
houses where not one decent ruler can 
be found. The ruler should show both 
inches and picas and the most suitable 
ones are usually supplied free of charge 
by your engraver. Even their very thin 
wooden rulers are better than the com- 
merical ones. While most such rulers 
are 18 inches long, 13 to 14 inch rulers 
are less unwieldy and it is recommend- 
ed to have them cut down to this length. 

As far as the type specimen books 
are concerned the most important ones 
are those of the people you deal with. 
Of course, it is nice to have as many 
as possible but when you hardly have 
a single job going to some manufac- 
turer his type specimen books may not 
do you much good. However, it is ad- 
visable to make a strong effort to get 
the Linotype, Intertype and the Mono- 
type books as well as the American 
Type Founders since the majority of 
typefaces you use come from their 
plants. These books are hard to come 
by but it is well worth the effort. 


Keep those specimens 


When you have a type specimen book 
hold on to it for you never know when 
you may need it! Many small manu- 
facturers have simply a listing or one 
line showings. Don’t scorn these. To- 
gether with some more complete show- 
ings they come in very handy. 

Some of the books available contain 
the vitally necessary information that 
helps you to determine the number of 
characters per page) One or two are 
particularly well arranged and if I 
don’t mention them by name I do this 
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only in order to save the maufacturer 
the embarrassment of having to refuse 
too many requests from publishers who 
are not likely to become their cus- 
tomers. It should be remembered that 
it costs the manufacturer a great deal 
of money to plan, set, print, and bind 
these books and they can’t be blamed 
for not wishing to let them go indis- 
criminately. 


Now the cast-off 


Finally, that precious, previously de- 
scribed cast-off which should look some- 
thing like the illustration opposite. 


As you see it contains a wealth of 
information in its notations and compu- 
tations. In addition the trim size or the 
sheet size, should be noted and if the 
publisher expects the designer to plan 
the book for him he must give the de- 
signer as much further information as 
possible. (The projected price of the 
book, the publication date and the 
minimum run.) 

The retail price considered is divided 
roughly by 5 to indicate to the designer 
what the cost of the book per copy may 
be—that is for the first edition. The 
publication date, minus at least one 
month (and in some cases more), will 
practically prescribe the production 
schedule and the minimum run multi- 
plied by the cost (or unit cost) is the 
amount that can be spent roughly fo: 
composition, paper presswork and bind- 
ing. Also included should be the cost 
of the jacket and of the stamping dies. 
the designers’ fee (if this is a free- 
lance job) any editorial work that has 
to be done outside of the house and the 
cost of illustrations including the en- 
graving. 

This information is now recorded on 
the cast-off sheet and eventually filed. 

Trim size 554 x 83% 
Publication date: June 16 
$3.50 

Print and Bind: 6000 


Estimating unit cost 


As explained above the retail sale: 
price is now divided by the magic (for 
mula) number—usually 5, sometimes 4 

and we get $3.50 divided by 5 equals 
70c. This is the unit cost for the pro 
duction of each copy. Multiply 70c by 
6,000 and we get $4,200. In order t: 
get an approximate idea of how muc! 
will be available for the compositio: 
(paper and presswork being pretty wel! 
standardized costs) we should now de 
termine how many pages the book wil! 
run. 


For this there is no exact formula as 
there are many factors that enter such 
a consideration. Are there illustrations’ 
Was costly research necessary? Are 
there more or less royalties to be paid 
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than customary? The conventional for- 
mula, however, allots approximately one 
page to each penny of the retail sales 
price. Thus this is the way it may be 
reasoned: 

“We can sell this book for $3.50 or 
perhaps $3.75 but $4.00 may be too 
(Perhaps there are books com- 
peting with our title which are known 
to sell for a certain amount which must 
now also enter the consideration). 
Straight text fiction might call for 
352pp (5 x 64 and 1-32 equal 5% 
forms) but this is not fiction. There- 
fore we might lower the number of 
pases to 320 or even 288. Does 288 
look like enough of a package? Are 
competing titles shorter or longer? 
Which would be the best length typo- 
graphically?” 


much. 


Character count 


Here again there are no formulas or if 
there are it stands to reason that all 
books can’t conform to one rule. With 
this in mind we proceed to examine our 
cast-off sheet which shows approximate- 
ly 554,000 characters plus 62,000 (ex- 
tract—probably to be set smaller and 
thus taking a little less space). All the 
same the easy way is to simply add both 
figures and to obtain 616,000 charac- 
ters. 

Our next excursion to grammar-school 
arithmetic will go somewhat like this: 


Frontmatter 12 pp. 
Chapters 8 pp. 
Poetry and Footnotes 3 pp. 
Small breaks 3 pp. 


Total 26 pp. 


This figure is deducted from the de- 
sired number of pages, say 320. 320 
minus 26 equals 294. The number of 
characters is then divided by this num- 
her and the result is the required num- 
ber of characters per full page of text. 
Thus 616,000: 294 = 2095. 


Round-off to be safe 


I personally like to round such a num- 
ber up some 30-40 characters on the 
theory that it is always easy—and in 
fact desirable—to use some blanks in 
front and at the end of a printed book. 
But to add pages—usually less than a 
ove-half form—presents an unwelcome 
problem. Therefore I would say that 
cur key figure is 2120. This means that 
the layout must allow as many charac- 
tcrs per page or if that isn’t feasible 
the length of the book may have to be 
increased. (The question is, can the 
price also be increased or not?) 

The sketch shows a type-page width 
0! 24 picas and the length is 38 picas. 
The type-face considered is 10 point 
Caledonia leaded three points. As the 
character length of 10 point Caledonia 
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The Professor builds a House 


by Mildred Van Heyger 

J} 

| ¥ 3,50 
8 chapters 

70 i-line breaks 


47 lines of poetry 


363 us, DPe 


20 Sh 


Text: Chapter 


Extract 


Footnotes 


5% <§ % 
dure § ? 


70.460 characters 
53-770 
93.800 
49.050 
62.780 
64.2200 
81.950 
57.980 
i) 


27 =e, 
21kp 


62,000 


87 lines 


Frontmatter 12 pp incl. Pref. 


Special matter 


2 Ppeo 152575145575 985117,192,199, 


234, 265,208, 303, 30h. 


Charts 


: pp. 10,11,12,177,178. 
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A typical cast-off work sheet. 


is 2.5 we multiply this figure by 24 
picas (the length of the line): 2.5 < 
24 = 60 characters per line. The depth 
of the type page is 38 picas excluding 
running heads and folios. We multiply 
38 X 12 (each pica equals 12 points) 
38 X 12 = 456 points. This is now 
divided by 13, each line being set on a 
13 point body: 456 + 13 = 35 lines. 

The last step is now to multiply the 
number of lines by the number of char- 
acters per line. 35 X 60 = 2100. This 
is close enough to the key figure of 
characters per page as described above. 
If it were too small we would increase 
the length of the line or add a line to 
the page or if neither were feasible 
typographically we would have to con- 
sider increasing the size of the book 
thus allowing more space for type or 
decreasing the size of the type used. 


Also we might use a typeface that sets 
more economically. 

If the key figure exceeds our expecta- 
tion we proceed in the opposite way. 
Decrease the length of the line or the 
number of lines of the format or finally 
use a larger typeface or one that sets 
less economically. This process of mak- 
ing the book longer than it needs to be 
when carried to some measure of the 
extreme is called “padding.” 

Very likely you may think that all 
this leaves very little room for “De- 
sign.” It would appear that with all 
these figures and technical or economi- 
cal considerations—and these are not 
even complete!—there seems to be very 
little art in it. Perhaps that is true in 
a way but it must be realized that in 
this age when most articles produced 
for use are not considered luxuries the 
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true art of design is in designing eco- 
nomically. 

It is very regrettable, in fact it is al- 
most sad, but articles that are hand- 
made, well-made and made to last can 
no longer be produced. On the other 
hand is it not to be considered progress 
when things are made available to all? 
In terms of books, surely a book set by 
hand in a beautiful type, printed on 
hand presses on rag paper and bound 
by hand (in leather) is a pleasure to 
own and to read. But if you consider 
that in our age where wages are high 
and available money is spent on almost 
anything but costly books this would 
reduce the readership of any given title 
to a few hundred, you can see that 
there is no choice. 


Harnessing the team 


For now when technical matters have 
been settled—at least temporarily—he 
can go to town on the design, at last! 
The interest he takes in a manuscript 
will basically be reflected in terms of 
attractiveness of the page. More specifi- 
cally the ultimate typographical success 
lies in harnessing a proportion of black 
and white, type and paper. to readabil- 
ity in such a way that the reader will 
wish to read and will feel some beauty 
as he holds a book and looks at it. The 
moment he becomes conscious of it. of 
course, the dream is all but shattered. 
The reader becomes annoyed when he 
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realizes that the design has become the 
major thing, a cadenza, so to say, for 
the knowing hand of the (virtuoso) de- 
signer. 

Tricky design has a place when a 
tricky book is to be produced, but a 
straightforward story, fiction or non- 
fiction, merits a straightforward treat- 
ment. Juveniles, too, should leave 
things to the imagination of the child 
—who is so much more imaginative 
than the adult, anyway—and textbook 
designers take into consideration that 
textbooks must appear palatable and 
easy to read the more so as their sub- 
ject matter is harder to comprehend. 

But to go back to the sample page. 
In the case of a simple manuscript no 
more than a simple set of sample pages 
are required. They should consist of a 
chapter opening, two full pages of text 
and of a concise specification page. On 
the latter everything that is requested 
by the designer such as size of the page 
and of the type as well as the actual 
trim size should be noted. In addition 
to that exact inside and top margins 
(in inches not picas), specifications for 
extract matter, display faces. footnotes. 
tables, etc. The title should not be 
overlooked. nor the name of the manu- 
facturer or that of the typesetting 
house. 


Get a sample page 


The importance of a printed sample 
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page can’t be emphasized too much. 
There are some manufacturers who will 
use every possible excuse to get out of 
doing this chore. Sometimes they su 
a page or two on a galley, often enough 
they don’t bother with the specification 
page and when they leave their own 
name off make for thorough confusion. 
A printed sample page serves many 
purposes. Primarily it is a guiding 
light through the hazardous course of 
the production to be consulted frecly 
and by numerous people. Also it is 
used by the art department, by the sales 
and by the publicity departments. When 
the job is done it should be carefu'ly 
filed and might help often enough to 
simplify typographical problems. For 
the manufacturer, it preserves a back- 
log of ideas and of samples. 

If a complicated textbook is ready to 
be designed the printer will have to ‘e- 
sign himself to doing a more extensive 
set of sample pages possibly compris- 
ing a chart or table in addition to ex- 
tracts, footnotes and whatever special 
matter seems typical of the particular 
manuscript. Then again the job natu- 
rally is worth so much more to the man- 
ufacturer that he can afford this service. 


Mating text & display 

When the designer has chosen a suit- 
able typeface he will look for a display 
face which he can use in conjunction 
with the machine face. A consideration 








Sample page layout sheets for the composing room. 
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is whether much handsetting is re- 
quired, or, for that matter, if the book 
may be printed from type. In this case 
the printer is naturally unwilling to use 
display faces (foundry) for the print- 
ine as replacements may be both expen- 
and hard to come by. The main 
sideration is, of course, if the man- 
(,cturer has the required type face, 
if he can obtain it easily or at all. 
e it is up to the designer and the 
lisher to be reasonable and not to 
nand the impossible, in fact not even 
ause the manufacturer unnecessary 
ible and delay if it can be avoided. 
)f course, the task of a designer is 
made easier when he designs a book 
i, one manufacturer’s materials in 
id only to find out that for one rea- 
or another another manufacturer 
been selected. Nine times in ten 
; one will not have the same type- 
es or all of those that were needed 
this design. After a while one gets 
know what one can expect typo- 
aphically from this manufacturer or 
at. One will follow any reasonable 
quest without question—and bill you 
r any extras, like getting type which 
doesn’t have in his composing room 
or making electros of special initials. 
lhe next one will resent any and all ex- 
ira work and waste a great deal of time 
vearing you down in the process of let- 
ting you know how hard it is to get a 
handful of type. 


is type available? 


\nother pitfall is the fact that a man- 
ufacturer may have the typeface you 
want but that the use of it can not be 
id for weeks. It is therefore most ad- 
isable to call the composing room of 
‘our manufacturer and ask if there is 
1ything in the way of immediate use 
| whatever typeface you may have in 
ind. If it is tied up for a while you 
in change before you have gone to all 
e work that is involved in the design 
the sample page, or work out an ad- 
stment. 
No matter how tedious all this pro- 
dure may appear it is an absolute 
that every extra minute that is 
ent in preparation of the production 
a book pays in hours of time saved 
d in the cutting down to a minimum 
aggravation that accompanies all 
oduction. 
It is true, that production people and 
e designers who help them are gen- 
illy overworked but production de- 
ils never fail to boomerang, and when 
ey come sailing in at an inopportune 
oment weeks later heralding failure 
keep to the planned schedule, or sim- 
ly a substantial increase in price, you 
ill certainly wish you had spent extra 
‘ime before starting on the production. 
The next article will deal specifically 
with the design of the title page. 
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Hooks and Printing 


Treasury for Typophiles 


"JHERE HAVE BEEN ANTHOLOGIES with- 
out end in virtually every field of litera- 
ture known to man except in the graph- 
ic arts. Many an erudite as well as 
readable statement has been issued in 
one form or another on the subject of 
typography, printing design, and re- 
lated topics, but for the first time, to 
the writer’s knowledge, has an endeavor 
been made to issue an anthology of the 
best essays extant on this topic. 

The causes of publication of a book 
are sometimes unaccountable and mys- 
terious. Those which led to the publi- 
cation of this one were fortunately as 
simple as proximity of residence of two 
with kindred interests, the perseverance 
of author Paul Bennett of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., the patience of 
editor Bill Targ of World Publishing 
Co., and the interest and determination 
of World designer Joseph Trautwein. 

Bennett, blend of good humor, typo- 
graphic acuity and commonsense, is a 
sort of ambassador-at-large to the world 


BeR 


mans 
ADVENTURER WITH TYPE ORNAMENT 


Paul A. Bennett 


To anyone who has set or handled type, the achievements of 
Bruce Rogers in combining decorative type units to form a 
design are extraordinary. This may seem undiluted enthusi- 
asm; actually and sincerely it is but simple fact. 

How? Why? Only a detailed examination of a particular 
B.R. design with type ornaments will reveal. An examination, 
that is, accompanied by simultaneous scanning of a proof of 
the individual elements comprising the design. When one 
sees the units alone—some of them so seemingly useless that 
one wonders that anything, even second-rate stuff, could 
possibly be done with such drab material—then one appre- 
ciates the typographic magic B.R. has accomplished. 

How he sees anything in some of the units he uses so 
dexterously, I don’t know. When and low he first became 
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of printing, from the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., for whom he is officially 
Director of Typographic Layout. An 
ardent collector of good printing and 
good writing (about printing and other- 
wise) and noted as a keen judge of 
tpyographic quality when pressed by 
Targ for a book, that would comprise 
the best writing in this field, agreed 
with the proviso that it be done virtually 
from his library chair, a spot which en- 
compasses no mean expanse of graphic 
arts literature. 

As time wore on, the task of narrow- 
ing down the selections became a not 
inconsiderable one. The temptation to 
double the contents was ever-present, 
and of course, there was always the 
temptation to throw in a piece about 
papermaking or some other arts which 
contribute to our field. The book must 
appeal not only to the bookish and to 
the book worker, but also to those in 
related fields. Controlling of the units 
of the basic recipe became a matter 


BOOKS 
AND PRINTING 


A TREASURY FOR TYPOPHILES 


edited by Paul A. Bennett 


Cleveland and New York 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Text & title-page show typo-ornament ingenuity. 





of fine distinction, which was carried 
off by the editor, with a nice touch so 
that virtually 
met in full. 

The search for the right material led 
abroad in some instances, and in some 
cases resulted in rejection of proffered 
selections in place of requested ones, 
and persistence in securing reprinting 
permisisons on the former. Both pub- 
lisher and editor would have preferred 

$5 book, but it soon became obvious 
that this was an impossibility if the 
right sort of job was to be done. 

Every book worker and every holder 
of a pet field of interest will find some- 
thing akin to his own direction in this 
work, but more than that, will be en- 
couraged to go beyond that boundary 
for there is history, technique, design, 
humor, criticism and praise, and a host 
of other qualities in this volume, 

What more fitting then, that the book 
should be set in a variety of type faces, 
each chosen because of its affiliation in 
some way with the subject for which 
it was chosen. One face may be selected 
because it was the best or most popular 
one designed or used by the subject or 
author of the essay, another because 
it best expresses his character. As a re- 
sult there are some 21 type faces repre- 
sented in this book, so that the prepa- 
ration for production represented a 
mammoth task of copy fitting and su- 
pervision for the best overall color in 
printing. 

This task fell to Joseph Trautwein, 
World’s designer and production man- 
ager, who besides overseeing the pro- 
duction of the 418 p. work, also con- 
ceived all of the typography and jacket, 
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in cooperation with the editor. The 
jacket is a particularly effective tour 
de force of typographic ornaments and 
type slugs of authors’ names. 


At the close of the book there is a 
very helpful piece by Bennett about 
“Type for Books,” with some 20 faces 
shown, full font, with historical notes. 
There are likewise numerous sketches 
to help initiate and novice alike under- 


stand the differences in type styles. The 
book sells for $7.50. 
Fortunately all the 21 faces repre- 


sented were found in one shop, West- 
cott & Thomson, Philadelphia, Cop- 
petface electros were made and print- 
ed from by George Grady Press, 
N. Y. C., on the special Curtis Colophon 
chosen for its color and texture as be- 
ing ideally suited to print so many type 
faces with the least possible variation 
of color in impression. That the char- 
acteristics of hardly a single face 
emerge above those of its fellows is a 
tribute to the care with which the book 
was printed, and supervised by Traut- 
wein. 

Even the production squeeze which 
developed on this book toward publica- 
tion date did not cause it to suffer in 
quality. A. D. Smith, N. Y. C., supplied 
the Bancroft buckram with which the 
book was bound by Russell Rutter Co., 
N. Y. C., who stamped it in black pig- 
ment leaf and genuine gold. 

A particularly appropriate note was 
the typographic tree used on the title 
page by courtesy of Fred Anthoensen 
of the Southworth Press, Portland, 
Maine, since the tree is the insigne used 


on all World Books. 
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Textbook Triangle 


The immortal topic of the relationship 
of design, production and editorial di- 
rection in publishing was dusted off 
again at the January 23 session of the 
Text Book Clinic, American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, under the heading: 
“Techniques of good textbook design 
and their relation to problems of edit- 
ing and production.” 

The session bore a New England 
flavor with the speakers comprising a 
genuine Bostonian and one who had 
been replanted in his native scene. Thie 
former, Ronald Murray, art director 
for Houghton, Mifflin, dealt with the ele- 
ments-of design. The second, Burton L. 
Stratton, Harvard Univ. Press, spoke for 
the production manager. The editor 
remained virtually defenceless except 
for a few comments contributed by Al- 
den Graves, editor of Odyssey Press, 
who served as moderator. Stratton was 
formerly chairman of the Clinic and 
production manager for Henry Holt. 

In summation, Murray strove to strip 
the glamor from the term “designer” 
asserting that he occupied no_ ivory 
platform and that he must always keep 
in mind that he does not design: 
for his own tastes; 

(b) for God on high; 

(c) for Sweet Art’s sake. 

However, since it is his function to 
establish the basic physical form of the 
book, subject to approval of others, he 
should be in on what the editor expects 
of the book in terms of a teaching aid. 

Stratton found that in the larger pub- 
lishing houses, a degree of specializa- 
tion had grown up which tended to cre- 
ate departmental peaks and valleys, as 
compared to the smaller houses which 
had been able to set up routines which 
would permit the work to flow with 
comparative ease. 


(a) 


The speaker reiterated his complaint 
expressed on other occasions (B&BP, 
March 1951, p. 61) that more accurate 
and more complete specifications must 
be drawn for each title, that they are 
more important than design or layout 

Felix Brenner (American Book Co. 
remarked that frequently a_ closely 
working team of production, design and 
editorial heads, could make a workable 
job of one that seemed almost incom 
prehensible. 

J. Kendrick Noble inquired whethe: 
the extensive use of boldface heading; 
affected either the production rate o: 
the cost of composition. Stratton re 
plied that indeed it does, and that too 
much on a page has a tendency to mel! 


into one mass. A page with three val- 
ues will often seem to contain onl) 
two. To this Brenner appended an 


anecdote of an author and editor who 
had insisted on nine different degrees 
of headings for his text! 
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#225 in a series of monthly critical studies of design 
and production of contemporary trade and _ textbooks. 


A Catholic Book Chronicle 


by: Robert C. Healey. 64% x 8%%. 
$1.50 


Vublisher: P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
mpositor: Composing Room 

inter: Aldus Printers 
Hinder: Russell-Rutter Co. 

pe: Lino. Caledonia 12/22; 28 x 

3914 picas 

»ck: Warren’s Olde Style Wove 

nding: spine: Joanna Parchment, 
Narciss; sides: Holliston Novelex 

vellum, black 

amping: sides: white silk screen by 

Meissiner Colorcrafts; spine: Peer- 

less black leaf 
Designer: Henry J. Leoster 
You would expect an anniversary book 
put out by a publisher to be good— 
and this is. What a beautiful job of 
presswork can add to a job as well 
planned as is the message here! 

\ page of twelve point Caledonia ten 
point leaded, a foot folio without brack- 
ets — with the simplest of means so 
much is accomplished. The quiet dig- 
nity of the text page is not broken 
even by paragraph indentions. In this 
case they are not missed since the wide 
leading and short lines of the preced- 
ing paragraphs give enough indication 
of the breaks (see illustration). Note- 
vorthy is the restrained use of the sec- 
ond color on one three four-line initials 
nd one rule on the handsome title 
page. The 48pt. Bauer Bodoni with 
lkulmer of the title page harmonize per- 
lectly with the text type. The three- 
piece binding makes effective use of 
silk screen to print a colophon design 

an all over pattern, white on black. 


How To Make An Atomic Bomb 
In Your Own Kitchen 


by: Bob Bale. 54% x 7%. $2.00 


l‘ublisher: Frederick Fell, Inc. 
anufacturer: H. Wolff Bk. Mfg. Co. 
pe: Lino, Times Roman 10/12; 23 x 
36 picas 
wk: Carfax Antique, #60 

‘inding: Bancroft Rugby, gray 
amping: red ink 

Jesigner: Sidney Solomon 


the most part this design solution 
is effective and appropriate but seems 
o suffer from an excess of perhaps not 
so atomic energy on the cover where 
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the large jacket lettering is reproduced 
in red. 

The title page is successfully explo- 
sive but in a more subtle way—through 
contrast of type weights and _ styles 
(see illustration). The chapter open- 
ings are inventive but one feature seems 
to be out of tune—the italic bold face 
Spartan initial on the Times Roman 
line. They just don’t go together. 

Making the explanation of atomic 
energy entertaining is quite an assign- 
ment, but such is the content of this 
book. The format is successful in sug- 
gesting that this is not a tough book 
to read. It isn’t—and for two dollars, 
too! 


The Papers and Addresses of 
William Preston Few 


by: Robert H. Woody. 6 x 9. $5.00 


Publisher: Duke University Press 

Compositor & Printer: The Seeman 
Printery, Inc. 

Binder: Carolina Ruling & Binding Co. 

Type: Lino. Caslon Old Style, 12/14; 
25 x 44 picas 

Stock: Mead’s suede wove 

Binding: Holliston Roxite, vellum, blue 

Stamping: Hastings imit. gold roll leaf 

Designer: b, Norman Knox; f, E. D. 
Fowler 

The layout of this book is straightfor- 

ward and scholarly as it should be for 

a collection of the writings of the late 

president of Duke University. The 

chapter openings are enlivened not only 


By JOHN BEGG 
(Oxford Univ. Press) 


by the use of the school crest on each, 
but by 14pt. Baskerville italic caps for 
display. The swash letters do not space 
out too happily and could have been 
improved greatly by equalized spacing. 
It is too bad that the execution is not 
quite up to the plan. 

The type page is a very pleasant and 
readable one but very uneven press- 
work mars its effectiveness. The thick- 
ness of the binding board gives a heavi- 
ness to the cover which seems an un- 
necessary addition of weight. 

The typographic spine is very taste- 
fully carried out but forcing the three 
letters “F E W” to square up makes 
more space between the letters than 
between the lines. Such a dispropor- 
tion between line spacing and letter 
spacing is disturbing. 


Taxation And The American 
Economy 


by: William H. Anderson. 6 x 9. 

Trade $8.00; School $6.00 
Publisher: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Compositor & Printer: Van Rees Press 
Binder: Van Rees Bookbinding Corp. 
Type: Lino. Janson 10/13, 27 x 46 

picas 
Stock: Marquardt #50 E.F. 
Binding: Holliston, Roxite, Navajo red 
Stamping: Grauert imit. gold roll leaf 
Designer: b. Walter Ott; f. Mina White 
Here is a textbook which makes taxa- 
tion look simple—no mean accomplish- 
ment. The complex outline of the book 
is made visible by a generous use of 


(Photo by Criterion) 


An unusual spread from Summer's Children. 





Henry Steele Commager 


THE PRAGMATIC NECESSITY FOR FREEDOM 


Feaxsom of speech and of the press—that is, freedom of 
inquiry, criticism, and dissent—are guaranteed in State and 
Federal Constitutions now over a century and a half old. It is 
‘2 sobering fact, however, that each generation has to vindi- 
cate these freedoms anew, and for itself. Yet this is not wholly 
a misfortune, one might almost see in it Providential wisdom. 
For thefe are risks in taking things for granted, risks not only 
of failure to appreciate them but of failure to understand 
them. Freedoms vindicated anew are more precious than 
those achieved without effort, and only those required to 


freedom confronts us now in urgent fashion. There have 
been previous examples of a challenge to freedom in our own 
history—the so-called Red hysteria of the early nineteen- 
twenties comes to mind—but we have to go back to the 
history of the ante-bellum South for anything comparable in 
scale or character to what we are witnessing today: # broad 
ficial and nonofficial attack upon nonconformity. It is un- 
ecessary to describe this attack, its manifestations are, alas, 
familias enough It is. indeed, an ewareness of the nature 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE PHILANTHROPY OF 
A SOUTHERN COTTON MILL* 


Foa tHe past several years during my vacations | have had 
occasion to observe a cotton mill in South Carolina that is 
doing much to improve the living conditions and to raise the 
standard of life among factory operatives. Because it seems 
to me to have lessons for other mills and for thoughtful peo- 
ple everywhere who are interested in human progress, I shall 
try to set forth simply and without ornamentation just what 
is being done by the management of this mill, the Victor Man- 
facturing Company at Greer, for the welfare of the employees 
and ther famuiles. 

In this mill village the church is fortunately a center of 
influence. The divorce of the working people from the church 
has not come about here as it has in some other sections of this 
country, and if the church is wise it never will come about. 
The company has erected a commodious, church building for 
the use of all denominations. A union church has some dis- 
advantages, but it also has some decided advantages: for one 
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How te Make an 


ATOMIC BOMB 
in Your Own Kitchen 


(WELL, PRACTICALLY!) 


by Bob Bale 
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Contents 


SECTION ONE 
THE HEAD 


1. Sear 
Scalp Proper 
Skin 
Connective Tissue 
Aponeurosis 
Looxe Connective Tissue 
Perosteum 
Vessels, Nerves and Lymph Vessels 
Corsord Aneurysm 
2. Saver 
Embryology 
tontanelles 
Skull Proper 
Norma Verticalis 
Norma Basa 
Norma Fronta’ 
Norma Lateral 
Norma Occupitals 
Intervor of the Skull 
Skull Cap 
Base of the Skull and the Cranial Fossae 
Surgical Consiclerations 
Trephining Operations 
Oxteoplastixc Cramotomy 
Subtemporal Decompression 
Intracranial Hemorrhage 
3. Baaw 
Embryology 
Brain Proper 
Cerebral Hemispheres and Lobes 
Inferior Surface of Brain, Cerebellum and Medulla Oblongata 
Meninges 
Iniracramal Spaces 


Pee ee 


well at fizst as a direct reflection of enthusiasm over promising de- 
velopments in Ireland, but after the failure of the Young Ireland 
uprising in 1848 sales fell off considerably. Like so many other 
books of the period, these works were staple items which had gone 
through many editions by various publishers. 

In 1847 Kenedy moved his family and business to a brick, tin-roofed 
dwelling and store at 47 Mott Street, about four blocks from Old 
St. Patrick's. Here he paid seven dollars a month rent for a front 
and back room. Besides his second wife and their son Patrick, a 
son by his first marriage was still boarding’ with him, and from time 
to time to supplement his income he took in young Irish immigrant’ 
girls as boarders. Young Patrick was soon starting in St. Vincent de 
Paul School, which had been founded by the French Christian 
Brothers, and helping in the stor® after school. 

The fifties were peaceful and uneventful for Kenedy. Now in his 
sixties, he was content to savor the quiet life with his wife and son. 
He published little of any consequence besides catechisms during 
the period and would certainly not be considered a good business- 
man in the modern sense. Many years later his son recalled that 
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The Taxation 
of Business Generally 


untae Tanna ae 4 Congiomeranen of 
for differen: peerpoves, om diff rem: bases, under 


bc bedules amd wrth smamy types of admmeser arm mac 
we Daracvermed m general by erburermess, compiemty, and 


60 er dinarnom 
A MANE Ae 


Overview 


ON THE PREvIo’S CHarreR we laid down some of the economics of business 


taxanion. The taxation of business now takes place in mulnfarious ways 
at the federal, state, and even local levels. This chapter first raises the 
question as to what forms of business should be taxed and why. “This 
approach 1s based on the assumpnon that business as such should be taxed. 
Next it makes an analysis and appraisal of the various “mascellaneous 
busuness” taxes (corporate and non-corporate) levied by the various units 
of government. It leaves to later chapters s more thorough treatment of 
such “mayor business” caxes as the corporate net income, the excess profits, 
and undistnbuted profits taxes Later chapters also deal with the special 
forms of taxanon applied to special types of business. Finally, it is one 
function of this chapter to raise the question as to how the quality of 
business taxation can be improved and to indicate some ways and mesns 


by which s more screntific character and the equity of business taxes can 
be achueved. 


W’bat Forms of Business 
Should Be Taxed? 


THE LOGIC OF AN OVER-ALL BUSINESS TAX 
If it is agreed that “business as such” ought to be taxed as such, should 
business taxes apply to corporate business only of to all forms vs buses 


~TAlvan H. Hansen and Hacwey S. Perioff, Stave ond Local Finance ia she Nasional 
Economy. New York: W. W. Noman & Co. 190m P 44 
ya 


Ventricular System and Cerebrospinal Fluid 
Surgical Considerations 

Encephalography 

Ventriculography 

Cisternal Puncture 


Arterial Supply 


“Civil Liberties Under Attack” 
(top lefz) 


*. .. William Preston Few .. .”’ 
(bottom left) 
Loge, Duke University; title, Mono. Baskerville No. 3531 !4pt ita’; 


text, Lino. Caslon O. S. 12/14: footnote, Lino. Caslon O. S. 8p; 
folio, Lino. Caslon O. S. !2pt. 


Author, Inter. Weiss ital I8pt; title, Inter. Weiss I8pt s.c.; initial, 


Bauer Weiss 24pt; text, Lino. Caledonia 11/14; folio, Lino. Cale- 
donia | pt. 


“Anatomy in Surgery” 


*. .. Atomic Bomb...” (bottom center) 


Title, ATF Kaufman Script 36pt and Mono. Alternate Gothic No. 77 
48pt with Lino. Spartan medium |Opt; author, ATF Kaufman Script 
36pt; imprint, ATF Kaufmann Script |8pt. 


Title, Mono. Baskerville No. 353 24pt; subhead, Lino. Old Style 
7 caps and s.c.; listings, Lino. Old Style No. 7 l0pt. 


“Taxation and the American Economy” 


(bottom right) 


“A Catholic Book Chronicle” Numeral, Mono. Caslon O. S. No. 337 I8pt; title, Mono. America 
{top right) Caslon No. 637 |I4pt; quote, Lino. Janson 8pt ital with s.c.; sub- 
, J head, Lino. Janson ital I Ipt; text, Lino. Janson 10/13 with 11 pt s.c. 
Text, Lino. Caledonia 12/22; folio, Lino. Caledonia 14pt. heads; footnote, Lino. Janson 8pt; folio, Lino. Janson |0pt. 
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space, subheadings which might have 
been put on one line having been 
suared at the left and indented 5 picas 
: two lines. (See illustration.) In ad- 
tion, the italic and the s.c. heads are 
two points larger than the body 
ye. Section headings within chap- 
s are treated similarly but flushed 
the right margin. 
Every detail of the book takes its de- 
n cue from this scheme—the part 
les with section titles listed, the table 
contents, title page and even the 
dication page. The variations with- 
the consistent overall plan are ad- 
rably carried through. 
[he otherwise good binding design is 
irried by very peculiar spacing in 
e word “taxation” caused by the over- 
red “x” and the dot of the “i” 
y off into space. 


sail- 


ummer’s Children 


by: Barbara Morgan. 9 x 10. $7.50 


ublisher: Morgan & Morgan 


Compositor: Composing Room 


rinter: Photogravure & Color Co. 
tinder: J. F. Tapley Co. 
ype: Intertype Garamond, various 


‘tock: Crobank Offset, #80 


Binding: Bancroft, linen finish, blue 


Stamping: yellow ink 


Designer: Barbara Morgan 

Here is one of those rare—but almost 
always successful—books in which de- 
sign and content are from the same 
hand. A photographic cycle of sum- 
mer camp life in which ‘the burden of 
the story is told in pictures beautifully 
reproduced by the process most flatter- 
ing to good pictures—gravure. The ele- 
ment in the design of the book which 
adds to the excitement is the great va- 
riety of placement and cropping of the 
pictures (see illustration). Typogra- 
phy is incidental but quietly integrated 
into the picture layouts. Folios are 
neatly subdued in the inner foot mar- 
gin. The use of leaders bleeding off 
the fore edge of the dedication page 
and half title to the pictures is a fresh 
touch. The contents page seems not to 
have come from the same hand, it be- 
ing the only completely conventional 
page in the book. (A N. Y. Trade Book 


Clinic selection. ) 


Anatomy in Surgery 


by: Philip Thorek, M. D. 7 
$22.50 


Publisher: J. B. Lippincott 
Compositor: J. C. Meyer & Sons 
Printer: W. J. Dornan 

Binder: National Publishing Co. 


” 
~ 
” 
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Type: Lino. Old Style #7 10/12; 33 x 
51 picas 
Stock: Atlantic Polar Superfine #60 
Binding: Interlaken Arco, blue 
Stamping: dark blue ink and genuine 
silver leaf 
Designer: publisher’s staff 
Illustrator: Carl T. Linden 
This is one of those major efforts in 
book making which cannot fail to im- 
press you by sheer weight of the prob- 
lems faced by the designer and produc- 
tion department—almost 1,000 pages of 
two-column text and 720 medical il- 
lustrations. Typesetting ran to 4 years. 
A large part of the total book area is 
occupied by the illustrations which are 
graphically direct, with large sized leg- 
ends that contribute much to their clar- 
ity. The importance of the illustrations 
warranted a larger size for the artist’s 
name on the title page. A smaller size 
for the publisher’s offices would have 
made for better typographic balance 
and a better relation between the two. 
The very extensive contents could 
have been improved by having the short 
subentries moved closer to the folios 
or by running them in with only the 
main folios flush right, thus avoiding 
the long leader lines. 


One wonders why Garamound was 


Summer S 


Children 


Non-fiction, blended with how-to, surgical, science, ethics, and kid photos, holds sway. (Photo by Criterion) 
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AT LAST, after years of 
laboratory research, 
BANCROFT’S has de- 
veloped a bookbinding 
fabric which answers the 
problems encountered by 
the lithographer in “pre- 
printing” book covers. 
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ARCOURT. BRACE spay 


ALBERT D. SMITH & CO., INC. 
T 


A DIVISION OF JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS COMPANY 
Distributors of Bancroft Bookbinding Fabrics and Superior Roll Leaf 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y.- WOrth 4-5775 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6; Ill. - Financial 6-3557 















































































used on the title page when Baskerville 
was used for chapter openings. It is only 
in these small details that any room for 
improvements might be found. All in 
all, a tough job well done. (A Phila- 
delphia Book Clinic selection. ) 


Civil Liberties Under Attack 


by: Henry Steel Commager, et al. 
534 x 834. $3.50 


Publisher: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press 

Compositor: Ruttle, Shaw & Wetherill 

Printer: The Legal Intelligencer 

Binder: Haddon Bindery, Inc. 

Type: Lino. Caledonia 11/14, 24 x 40% 
picas 

Stock: Warren's Olde Style Antique 

#70 
Binding: Bancroft Arrestox, dark blue 
Stamping: white foil 
Designer: Bob Dear 
Consistent with its straightforward 
statement of the case against attacks on 
our civil liberties, this format is clear, 
precise and convincing. The reticent 
note of the italic running heads and the 
foot folios, both flush to the outside of 
the page, focus full attention on the 
pleasant 11/14 Caledonia text with its 
generous margins. 

The chapter openings are given just 
the proper flourish by use of the essay- 
ist’s name in 18 Weiss italic and a 
24pt. stickup initial of the same face. 
Every detail—spine, title page, list of 
authors, contents—is consistent in its 
use of Weiss to enliven and unify all 
thees parts. Only one could possibly 
be questioned and that is the ad card 
facing the title page. It seems a trifle 
insistent, since the titles of the books 
listed are a bit too large. (A Philadel- 
phia Book Clinic selection.) 


TV and Electronics As A Career 


by: Ira Kamen & Richard H. Dorf. 
5% x 844. $4.95 


Publisher: John F. Rider Publisher 





Compositor & Printer: Thompson Co. 
Printers, Inc. 

Binder: The Cornwall Press, Inc. 

Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/12, 25 picas 

Stock: Economy-coated, white #70 

Binding: Holliston Novelex, Linen. 
dust grey 

Stamping: black ink 

Designer: b, Henry Iken; f, Charles 
Tepfer 


The first positive impression of this 
book is the high quality of its halftone 
illustrations, not only in their printing 
but in their arrangement. Cuts are 
bled right and left, top and bottom or 
centered with an eye to maximum use 
of space. 10/12 Baskerville is a most 
satisfactory type to print on the coated 
paper used. Besides giving attention 
value, the flush left subheads in Mem- 
phis Bold and Futura italic run-in side 
heads also knit together the blond text 
and the dark tones of the illustrations. 
My minor criticisms would be on de- 
tails such as the placement of the chap- 
ter heads. It seems, since every other 
line in the book is flush left or right, 
these heads would have been more con- 
sistent flushed left; in addition, they 
would have balanced the small, square 
halftones which are part of each chap- 
ter head. An opening initial was neces- 
sary but I wish it had been something 
more related to the Futura and Mem- 
phis display already introduced, rather 
than the script Coronet. The binding 
is well designed but, since the cloth is 
gray, a color instead of black for the 
stamping would have made it less drab. 


Three Weeks To A Better 
Memory 


by Brendan Byrne. 5° x 8%. $2.95 


Publisher: John C. Winston Co. 

Compositor: North American Comp. 

Printer: Lutz & Sheinkman 

Binder: Hadden Bindery 

Type: Lino. Caledonia 11/13; 24 x 41 
picas 

Stock: Crocker Novel Antique 


Binding: Holliston Novelex, rose 
Stamping: black ink 

Designer: Donald E. Cooke 
Illustrator: Richard Decker 

A lesson a day, with exercises for self 
testing, pose the pattern to be typo- 
graphically unified. A rule with the 
running head helps square up the ir- 
regular shapes of the material. The 
same rules are introduced under the 
day designation and the subject for the 
day for extra emphasis. The center: d 
subheads set in Futura demibold italics 
emphasize subjects for study, add colur 
to the page and harmonize with the fu!l 
page cartoons. 

The book is nrinted by offset on a 
bookish paper allowing for writing in 
answers to self quizzes and the incli- 
sion of a few halftone illustrations, yt 
the type is clean cut and the color even. 
It seems a gay squiggle by Decker on 
the front cover would not have been 
prohibitive and would have saved the 
cover from being on the somber side 
for such an entertaining self-help book. 
(A Philadelphia Book Clinic selection 


Keller Sets Up New Division 
William J. Keller. Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.. 


printers and lithographers, has set up 
a new University Press Division under 
the direction of Donald W. Boyd, Jr. 
As a printing service for colleges and 
universities, this division will hand\k 
catalogs. books, and other printed me- 
terials for educational institutions. 

Boyd was formerly director of pub- 
lic relations at Calkson College of 
Technology in Potsdam, N. Y. 

ec B86 & 

Janet HALverson, formerly with Ox- 
ford University Press and then with 
McGraw-Hill, has joined Harcourt, 
Brace as book designer. 

ce 86 & 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., has 
moved its offices to 124 E. 30 St., 
N.Y.C. It was formerly located at 270 
Madison Ave. 
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Title Publisher 


Designer 


Manufacturer Type 





American Sampler: A Prairie Press 
Selection of New 


Poetry 


Art Treasures of the 
Louvre 


Harry N. Abrams, Inc. 


Insects. A Guide to 
Familiar Am. Insects 


Simon G Schuster 


Carroll Coleman 


f. Stefan Salter 
b. G f. Salter G 
Malcom Fraser 


Sandpiper Press, G Western Ptg. & Litho. 
Artists G Writers 
Guild 


Paper Binding 





Publisher 


F. W. Schmidt; p. 
Rogers, Kellogg, Still- 
son, G Conde Nast; 
b. H. Wolff 


ATF Bulmer 12/16 Tan Arak 


L. Spartan 10/11 


Holliston Zeppelir 


c. N. Am. Compositors, L. Caledonia 11/14 PGS ivory offset; White Bancroft Buckram 


Ashokan coated spine; Royal Pa 


per Co., sides 


Champion 60% special Paper over board 
text 


Master Spy McGraw-Hill Janet Halverson Vail-Ballou L. Baskerville 10/13 PGS RR white antique Bancroft Rugby, 
black 
The Birds Are Yours Macmillan Pub. staff c. Hamilton Ptg. Co.; L. Baskerville 10/12 PGS R Holliston Crown 
pb. Montauk 1346-K1 


Turmoil in New Mexico Rydal Press, 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


Production data unavailable 
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Vi HERE THERE’S SMOKE 
THERE ARE BOOKS 


| .e reincarnation of the Indian smoke 
nal as a modern communication 
nans to be used in place of ink in 
p inting was one of the more fantastic 
r search projects mentioned by Leonard 
atzkin in a practical talk on “The 
(,utlook in Technical Developments” in 
ok manufacturing given at the Janu- 
y 15 luncheon meeting of the Ameri- 
n Institute of Graphic Arts Trade 
0k Clinic. 
Shatzkin, assistant to the director of 
anufacturing of Doubleday & Co. 
perating one of the most diversified 
publishing enterprises with plants in 
Garden City, N. Y., (Country Life 
Press) and Hanover, Pa., warned his 
iudience that the solution to lowering 
manufacturing costs in book work lies 
n some form of cooperative effort to 
et the most out of equipment avail- 
ble or on the immediate horizon rather 
than the promise of a_ technological 
evolution. Technical advance is im- 
peded by four factors: 
1) The book business is a minor in- 
dustry. It is but a small part of the 
utire graphic arts industry with all its 
imifications of printing and binding. 
lor that reason the suppliers and man- 
ifacturers cannot devote to research 
ie sums necessary to achieve useful 
sults in specific book production prob- 
ms. Book manufacturing must be 
ady to adapt the work done in other 
lds to its own field. 
2) Technology tends to apply itself 
volume. For instance: A magazine 
inter who used high-speed rotary 
esses found that due to centrifugal 
rce the plates would come loose off 
e cylinder. Conventional hooks would 
it hold the plate tight. Lack of regis- 
r and impending danger of plate fly- 
¢ off (with untold dollars of damage ) 
ought on (after a costly research pro- 
am) the development of an internal 
‘kup, eliminating hooks, and thereby 
so eliminating the space occupied by 
oks on adjoining bleed pages. Put- 
ig the plates closer together saved 
paper width or $1,000,000 annually. 
mass production a small unit sav- 
¢ multiplies rapidly. 
3) Miracles are rare. 
+) More can be achieved in book 
inanufacturing by organizing and sim- 
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plifying procedures through the coop- 
eration of book manufacturers and pub- 
lishers. Some form of standardization 
will eliminate much make-ready and 
down-time. When sizes are changed 
two make-ready procedures are really 
to be accounted for: 

1) Changing the set-up on the press, 
folders, gatherers, etc., from the most- 
used sizes, and 

2) Changing the set-up back to the 
most-used sizes after the “special” job 
is run. 

You cannot expect a hand-made 
product at machine-made prices, warned 


Shatzkin. 
Since the War 


The promise of new developments has 
not been fulfilled to the extent that 
some might have hoped, but there has 
been some progress. Shatzkin listed 
some of the improved technical and 
economic conditions in book manufac- 
turing such as 

—Faster presses delivering more sheets per 
hour (Dec. °51, p. 69). 

—Folders folding two sheets instead of one 
(Oct. °49, p. 57). 

Substitutes for cheaper cloths. 
High-speed sheet-fed casing-in machines 
(Nov. °51, p. 40). 

—Plastic plates (Oct. °51, p. 41 and Nov. 
p. 40). 

Faster typesetting. The Linotype Comet 
(Dec. °50, p. 60) has twice the 7,000 ems 

. per hour speed capacity of ordinary 
Linotype slug casting machines. Since 
book compositors normally produce 
about 3,500 ems per hour, the Comet’s 
speed is of little help under normal op- 
eration and cannot be advantageous un- 
less used with a Teletype set-up. In- 
creasing union restrictions on these in- 
stallations has gradually minimized their 
economic advantage. Newspapers, how- 
ever, may find them very advantageous 
in their work. 

Transparent material for offset reproduc- 
tion, eliminating the screen (June 50, 
p. 5 and Oct. p. 59). 

—Bi-metallic offset plate, longer life, im- 
proved storing (Dec. "49, p. 85 and Dec. 
50, p. 76). 

Photographic typesetting. Intertype Fo- 
tosetter (Dec. °51, p. 64) and Higonnet- 
Moyroud Lithomat or Lumitype (Oct. 
°49, p. 46) machine developed with about 
$850,000 worth of money, mostly from 
the newspaper industry, which will offer 
after its initial tryout this year prob- 
ably more advantages for book composi- 
tors than for newspapers. Typefaces and 
sizes can be changed with the turn of a 


switch. Machine now known as Photon. 


—Perfect binding for hard-bound books 
May °50, p. 44). 

—Machine jacketing (May °49, p. 55) 

—Mechanical engraving now possible with 
120-line screen. 

—Mechanical turning of skids of paper 
saving lots of man-hours of work. 

—Better varnishes. 

—Magnesium plates (Feb. °51, p. 38), 
thought Shatzkin, are not a_ perfected 
printing plate yet; quality has generally 
been inferior and in storing there is 
danger of corrosion. 


To Come 


Among the projects being worked on 
by various organizations in the graphic 
arts Shatzkin listed 

—Higonnet-Moyroud photographic type 
composition machine (see above). 

—Rotary gathering at twice the speed of 
conventional gatherers (May °51, cover). 

—Held out as a far distant possibility for 
those who are still hoping for revolu- 
tionary changes, William C. Huebner’s 
development of printing with smoke, 
ionized, and then projected with a light 
beam adaptable to typewriters and print- 
ing machines; also a make-your-own- 
paper-in-the-printshop machine which 
fabricates paper with interlocking fibres, 
thus no grain. 

—Battelle’s further development of Xerog- 
raphy (April °49, p. 78), which is elec- 
trostatic printing perfected for 1,000 lines 
per inch in image resolution. 

—Battelle also engaged in perfecting mech. 

anized gilding (Oct. ’46, p. 28). 
Dry offset used experimentally with 120, 
133 screens, for which 20% better pro- 
duction and gravure quality in repro- 
duction has been claimed. 

—Chrome plated magnesium dry-offset 
printing plates have already been used 
for record runs (Oct. °50, p. 62). 
-Office composing machines: Justowriter, 
now out in 12 pt. (Feb. 49, p. 70) with 
other sizes to come. 

-Machine to test the “printability” of 
paper. 

—Galley correction machine for photo- 
produced type which feeds the galley 
and corrections into adjacent openings 
and ejects the new corrected (Oct. 749, 
p. 46) and made-up film. 

—Inkometer, for testing ink printability. 

—Electronic scanner (Feb. ’51, p. 59), a 
Time-Life development, which once re- 
leased for public operation, has been 
withdrawn for further development. 

—Inexpensive plates being developed by 
Eastman Kodak which might be a boon 
to process printing in books; still secret. 

—Web tension controls being developed by 
newspapers to make unevenly wound 
rolls still usable. 

(Please turn to next page) 














problem of 
producing books 
by offset... 
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eee SMALL RUNS ARE 
PRACTICAL AND PROFITABLE 


An impressive number of offset-printed books are in 
circulation today—made possible by DSJ Vari-Typer 
cold-type method. New book types were especially 
designed at the advice and suggestions of book de- 
signers collaborating in the development of cold-type 
book printing. The remarkable progress in type de- 
Sign and differential character spacing will be es- 
pecially evident to those who recall the first Vari- 
Typer models introduced for this work. The new DS] 
successfully meets the problem of small runs for 
many publishers. The booklet, Cold-Type, though 
written for the layman, will serve to tell the book 
publisher how this improved and economical com- 
position method can be applied to the publishing 
business, especially where small runs are concerned. 


HUNDREDS OF INSTANTLY CHANGEABLE TYPE FACES 


The DS] Vari-Typer offers a wide choice of many 
different styles and sizes...from 6 pt. to 12 pt....all 
in one machine. There are Bodoni, Garamond and 
Bookman styles...with italics to match! There are 
Gothic styles in light, medium and bold...and even 
foreign languages, too! Switch types with the same 
simplicity and speed as changing blades in a modern 
safety razor. 


(Text by Vari-Typer Model DSJ) 


Please send me “Cold Type’’ Booklet. 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS a ——— og 















—Curved cast electros overcoming the tendency of bent electros 
to distort. (See p. 5). 


—From the GPO, rabbit glue (Nov. °51, p. 38); foil stamping 
with Linotype slugs. 


But said Shatzkin, regardless of what’s coming, we can do 
a great deal with what we have; we can do more if pub- 
lishers and manufacturers get together to reduce make-ready 
and downtime. Cooperation in establishing economical speci 
fications for books will increase the value of each new devel 
opment, and will make it easier for book manufacturers to 
adapt the fruits of research in other fields, particularly in 
other sections of the graphic arts, toward more economica 
book production. 


Chicago 
PRODUCTION POST MORTEM 


Book physicians George Danner (Stern & Co.), William T 
| Treber (W. B. Conkey), and Frank Birk (Brock & Rankin) 
| held a friendly post-mortem discussion of the various pro 
cedures involved in bookmaking, with special attention di 
rected to the top books at last April’s Chicago Book Clini 
exhibit. The January meeting was held by panel chairman 
Theodore C. Wetzel (Encyclopaedia Britannica). 





The panel prescribed treatment for ailing books stressing 
that cures could not be effected unless there was cooperation 
during the progress of a book. Danner admonished book 
publishers who try to buy engravings at the cheapest price, 
for in so doing the artist suffers, the illustrations suffer and 
the general outcome of the book is not satisfactory. His 
prescription included: 


(1) Space budgets with logic and forethought so that 
most of the money is not spent for one part of the book 
manufacture, leaving other phases open to stinting and 
cheapening. 





(2) Have the artist talk with the engraver so as to be- 
| come acquainted with reproduction problems. 


(3) Pay attention to the size of drawings so that it may 
be possible to take advantage of group prices. 


(4) Let the engraver know who is the printer and the 
type of equipment he has. 

(5) Have the engraver and printer get together especially 
in the matter of ink and paper and get proofs on the stock 
on which the work is to be run. Danner said that like all 
doctors, he would like to save the patient and that such a 
possibility is more certain with cooperation. 


Platemaking controls 


Treber, with special emphasis on plates and printing, wanted 
a good case history before treating the book patient. The 
nature of the work would give him some indication as to 
whether he was to prescribe nickel or electros; whether the 
mold should be in vinylite or tenaplate. Nickels cost 25% 
more but they give three times as much wear. On the other 
hand with vinylite you have accuracy of reproduction, dupli- 
cation of plates from the same mold; can release standings 
forms and get the metal back into use, have permanent stor- 
age of molds for recasting, have the factor of economy in that 
mold material can be used over for recasting all type or all 
type and line engravings. 


Treber though that proper prescriptions should be given 
and that unless the suppliers received ample information they 
would not be apt to fill them correctly. Foundry proofs of 
every type form should be obtained. A set of progressive 
proofs lets the publisher know how the patient is coming 
along. 


Printers needs 
With the printer such things as quantity, the number of 
pages, the class of work, whether it is to be run from type 
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or plates, the imposition, margins, 
whether plates can be obtained in pairs, 
can plates be used with a Wilson base, 
what fold, are the sheets to be slit in 
the press for the binder, will slip sheet- 
ing be necessary, is the job to run all 
black, or black and color, what are the 
ink numbers, shades of colors wanted, 
ink supplier, is the job suitable for a 
verfector press where both sides can be 
inted one time through, are the half- 
es vignettes, square finish, chalks, 
| finally how is the work to be de- 
‘red to the binder (on a large or 
all skid). Discretion in the latter 
| enable the binder to handle the 
rk without unloading. 


ow man on the pole 


rk, the last man on the panel, said 
at no matter what delays precede, 
when the book reaches the binder it has 
be rushed full speed ahead and it is 
to the binder to get the finished 
vroduct out, even to the point of mail- 
ing it to customers. 


(An improperly bound book nullifies 
all previous efforts hence printer and 
binder must work together if the pa- 
iient is to come through unblemished. 
Some patients won’t respond especially 
when they are given paper with the 
wrong grain, or when tips are to be 
inserted and margins are not known, or 
when the three general kinds of sewing 
(Smyth, Singer saddle, or McCain) are 
not specified. The binder physician is 
put in the spot of making guesses. If 
the patient is to have printed end 
sheets, the binder should be contacted 
so that paper with the correct grain may 
be used. There are all types of dress- 
ings available and the binder must know 
whether it is to be chipboard, binders’ 
hoard, New York flexible, under cloth 
or paper. 

For dressing up, the stamping oper- 
tions need attention. Is the patient de- 

sus of genuine gold leaf, imitation, 

tallic foils, silk screen, offset. or let- 
erpress stamping? Are the edges to be 
lressed up in decal, color tops, color all 
uund, burnished, gilt edged or gilt 
th color under the gold? Birk said 

s company performs from 58 to 60 

erations in the binding of a book and 

-h is important. The publisher that 

ows what he wants or will talk with 

- binder, printer, engraver, and raw 

iterial suppliers is bound to have a 

ok that should place high among 

linie selections. 


\n open discussion followed during 
which the matter of pulling proofs on 
the stock the job is to be run on was 
avain stressed. A paper supplier pres- 
ent mentioned that this matter is so 
important, that as a supplier he will 
jurnish the engraver proper paper free. 
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Philadelphia 


NOVELTY TYPES 


The January meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Book Clinic enjoyed a novelty pro- 
gram—a narrative of the running down 
of ancient type fonts in barns, cobweb- 
by attics, chicken coops and milk pails 
among other unlikely places—by a man 
who has made this hobby the absorbing 
interest of his life. 

The lecture by Sylvan B. Swink of 
Utica, New York, took the form of a 
slide presentation of examples of old 
fonts, borders, ornamentation and illus- 
trative cuts with a running commentary 
by the speaker. 


“Double Paragon Shaded!”’ 


The first fonts shown, such as Double 
Paragon Shaded, Ornamented No. 1513, 
and French Clarendon, immediately es- 
tablished the mood and atmosphere of 
the 1880’s, a reflex conditioned by ex- 
tensive use of this category of typefaces 
by advertisers and movies to evoke it. 
Swink made available to clinic mem- 
bers a folded quarto pamphlet “done 
into type and printed on my private 
press,” entitled “Hobbies and Hobby 
Horses,” in which he said, in part: 


524 Fonts on hand 


“First, I made some timid inquiries 
among some of the Utica printers . . . 
until my score card for ‘Old Type Col- 
lecting’ shows 524 fonts collected from 
475 printers in 323 towns in five states. 
I have also found 19 of the old type 
specimen books dating from 1868 to 
1906. These books have made it possi- 
ble to identify all but 12 of the fonts 
by correct name... .” 

Swink’s father published a weekly 
newspaper in Muskogee, Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory. Improvements and refinements 
in the crude presses of the time was 
the absorbing interest of every itinerant 
printer who had enough hand type fonts 
and a proof press on which to run off 
his weekly copy of the “Bugle.” Simi- 
larly, Swink’s father entered the press 
improvement field until he devoted him- 
self solely to manufacturing presses. 

Swink claims no modern condensed 
type is as legible as Clarendon. 


Inherent qualities 


Of course, he says, alignment of faces 
was not a particularly necessary refine- 
ment in the early printing days and 
there was no such thing as a point sys- 
tem, but he vehemently refutes the sug- 
gestion that the old faces were freakish. 
bizarre, or “on the crazy side.” The 
fonts he speaks of were cast anywhere 
between 1800 and 1900. 

Many, he declared, possess inherent 
dignity, punch, eye-appeal and similai 
qualities which made them superb vehi- 
cles for expression not only in that by- 


gone day, but now, too. Many current 
designs have been copied from these 
old fonts, he says. 

Some may have been freakish, he ad- 
mitted, but many others possessed a 
“good solid quality and character” lost 
to modern faces because of our with- 
drawal from anything that smacked of 
fussiness and ornamentation in type. 


Wooden Fonts 


An interesting sidelight to his wide- 
spread search for old type was the dis- 
covery of wooden faces, some cut as 
small as 24 pt. He found one wooden 
font that was 150 years old. It had been 
hand-carved, fondly whittled down from 
the virgin block with the same care old 
Yankee sailors used to lavish on wood- 
en ship models. 

Swink found it interesting to con- 
trast the 30 to 40 type foundries in the 
U. S. at present and their production 
of approximately 3,000 different sizes 
and faces with the local picture of the 
printing trade between the 1880’s and 
1890’s. He said the old-time printer 
had available between 12,- and 15,000 
different sizes and faces. 

One of his most valued finds was 
“Harpel’s Typograph,” a book of speci- 
men faces, only one other copy of which 
exists today, and that in the Library 
of Congress. 


Rare specimen book 


Swink found the old book in a ram- 
shackle print shop in upper New York 
State on the top of a lead pot. The 
cover was shot through with myriad 
pinpoints of molten lead. It was only 
after he had laboriously pried away 
every speck of metal with a needle that 
he realized the value of his discovery. 

The “Typograph” had been printed 
in an edition of less than 3,000 copies. 
The frontispiece exudes a Victorian 
flavor in a five-color press job. More 
than 4,000 impressions were required 
to print the edition. 

Some of the fonts shown on slides in- 
cluded Sectional Gothic Condensed, Nu- 
bian, Karnac, Novelty Script, Ruskin, 
Mikado, Auroral, Legend, Nestor 
Script, Mezzotype, Harper, Sloping 
Black, Crayon, Oxonion, Rustic, Mal- 
tese, Blaine, and Ronde. 

The removal of Jack Weiner (Blakis- 
ton), chairman of the Philadelphia 
Book Show, left that important post 
unfilled for a time until Don Cooke 
(John C. Winston) consented to fill the 
vacancy. His appointment was con- 
firmed by a show of hands. 

Joseph Flounders (Schuylkill Pa- 
per), chairman of the clinic, suggested 
that since the originally scheduled date 
for the annual book show, the Monday 
efter Easter, had resulted in many ob- 
jections by the membership, a new date, 
April 21, be set instead. 
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BOOK COVERS 
PROGRESSIVE BRASS DIE CO. 


PUBLISHERS’ SERVICES 
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SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street New York 





Specialists in Fine 


BOOK EDGE GILDING 
BIBLES * ALBUMS * DIARIES 
ADDRESS BOOKS * ETC. 


THE BOOK GILD STUDIO 


No association or eonnection with any other firm. 
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PLASTI-KLEER?® TRANSPARENT COVERS 


TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS 


Acetate Sheets reinforced with colored edging 
Book Jacket Covers with edging to match publishers’ wrappers 
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Step and Thumb Indexing 
va C. E. Finck Indexing Corp. 


157 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
CAnal 6-8063 * WaAlker 5-8447 
A plant devoted to BETTER indexing 


| LAMINATORS, INC. 


LAMINATING e COATING 
Plastic Film @ Foils @ Paper @ Fabrics 
“Let Us Solve Your Laminating Problems” 
243 Passaic Street, Newark 4, N. J. Humboldt 2-4000 
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TURCK & REINFELD, INC. 
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CROCKER SURFACED PAPERS 
Antique « Eggshell « Bulking 
Text Book « Bible and Coated Papers 


CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS, INC. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE BEST DEALERS 


COMMERCIAL LINING PAPER Co. 


1104 PROSPECT AVE.—CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| GLATFELTER Paper 
PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 


225 W. 34TH ST... NEW YORE 


Agents for 
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HENLYN ENDLEAF 
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HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
New York City 
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MEAD PAPERS 


Specialized text papers for all types of 
hard-bound books 
THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, INC. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 
Boston - Dayton + Chicago 
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